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sketches submiited to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return if unsuitable. 

Country LiFe undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can be taken as evidence of acceptance. 





Betting and Revenue 


HE Select Committee, in their research into the 

practicability of placing a tax on betting, are not 

troubling themselves much about the moral princi- 

ples involved : and they are right. If betting be 
reduced to its least ccmmon dencminator, it is not immoral, 
tut unmoral—that is to say, it is no cffence against good 
manners. If A and B have a shilling or a pound or a 
hundred pounds that is their own, and agree to risk it in a 
bet, it is difficult to see how the strictest moralist could take 
objection to what they are doing. Probably he would not 
try, but would, rather, point out that betting leads occasion- 
ally to dishonesty, and would bring forth tales of the 
occasional bank clerk who uses the money of other people 
wherewith to back horses. That, however, is away from 
the essence of the question. A man who surreptitiously 
uses the money of someone else for his own ends is guilty 
of a crime and deserves punishment. If he embezzles to 
find capital for starting a baker’s shop, he is just as guilty 
as if he means to back horses with the proceeds of his theft. 
A great difficulty is that the authorities are reluctant to 
admit the legality of betting; but to shut your eyes and 
play the hypocrite does not help to the solution of a difficult 
questicn. There are individuals in every section of the 
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community who indulge more or less in the habit of bettir 


5 
such individuals are to be found among judges and jur es 
as well as many other classes, so the best thing that they « 

do is to recognise the practice as one common in life, a1d 


then they can ask the question: “Is betting taxable, or 
is itnot?”’ Now, it is generally conceded that the taxat on 
of luxuries is the least injurious method of raising reven e, 
and betting is undoubtedly a luxury. ‘There remains ‘ ie 
difficult question as to whether a tax on betting could ¢ 
levied in such a manner that, like the rain, it would full 
indiscriminately on the good and the evil. Any law whi h 
could easily be avoided by the unprincipled would not ‘e 
acceptable, because it would lead to the burden being placed 
cn the honest while the dishonest escaped from it. 

On Derby Day Sir Horace Hamilton, who is Chairman 
of the Board of Customs and Excise, went with his Com- 
mittee to Epsom in order to study betting in its native 
haunt and on a day when it was in full swing. One of his 
observations was that a lot of money won on the first race 
undoubtedly went back at the next race, and so on. It 
is a common experience of the veriest punter that, supposing 
he has the luck to win a hundred pounds on his first bet 
at a race meeting, he will consider it rather unsportsman- 
like to withdraw with his plunder. Besides, he has tasted 
blood, or, in other words, drawn money, and the spirit of 
speculation being roused, he begins to think that this is 
the day when his lucky star is in the ascendant and, with 
perfect sincerity, he thinks that he would be a fool not to 
take advantage of the fact ; so he lays his profits, or a part of 
them, on the next race and, win or lose, he becomes infected 
by the fever of the game and goes on till, in all probability, 
he has nothing left. The odds of his coming out with 
anything substantial in the end are very much against 
him. It is, no doubt, true that any intelligent man who 
gave his whole mind and energy to wagering would succeed 
in making money out of it, but the punter very rarely does 
so in the end. It is evident, then, that the gains of betting 
go largely into the hands of the bookmakers ; but if they 
alone were to be taxed, a very complicated case would 
arise for consideration. Even a bookmaker does not always 
win. He runs the risk of being reduced to nothing by such 
an occurrence as the victory of an outsider whose chances 
he has not been able to calculate to a nicety. At any rate, 
he has a large number of bets on which it is required that 
he should pay or be paid. ‘The Chairman seems to have 
been very much impressed by the fact that if each bet were 
taxed, the money would be taxed over and over again. 
He asked whether a tax of 10 per cent. on betting moncy 
would not eventually dry up the fund. It looks, however, 
as if the licensed bookmaker, were he to go on paying |iis 
IO per cent. on each transaction, would be milked dry 
as compared with the street bookmaker who, not paying a 
licence, would be able to give better odds. Again, t':e 
scheme does not propose to touch private individuals wo 
make bets among themselves. 

What by many of us will be regarded as the m st 
interesting question has, so far, been shelved by the Inlaid 
Revenue, because they do not think that the question °f 
whether the recovery of bets should remain outside the la, 
as is the case, comes within the purview of the Departme 
Obviously, however, it is a very important matter; ‘f 
sporting debts were made recoverable, that would te: d 
to do away with the secrecy of such transactions and bri: g 
the parties to the notice of the Board of Inland Reven. °. 
One seems to catch sight of a possibility of every laws 
about a betting debt having as one of its sequels a desc« 
of the tax collector on one or both of the parties. 


et et 





Our Frontispiece 


A PORTRAIT of Princess Maud, second daughter of t! 
Princess Royal and the late Duke of Fife, is given ; 
our frontispiece this week. The betrothal of Princess Mat 
to Lord Carnegie, Captain, Scots Guards, eldest son of tl 
Earl and Countess of Southesk, has just been announced. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograp’ 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lirr be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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HE PRINCE OF WALES, who has an extra- 

ordinary faculty for saying the right thing, hit 

the nail on the head when opening the Richmond 

public golf course on Saturday. He described 
the opening of the course as the starting of a “ new 
chapter in the golf history of this country.” The 
course is certain in a sense to democratise the game. It 
is open to all comers who are willing to pay a fee 
equal to that which would admit them to the sight of 
a football match. ‘“‘ For anybody,” in the words of 
the Prince, “‘ who wants recreation after a day’s work 
either with his head or his hands, there is no better way 
of getting fresh air and exercise than a game of golf,” and 
golfing will now be open to the working man. His Royal 
Highness was more than tactful when he congratulated 
all who had taken part in the movement that led to its 
formation. The work has been splendidly done, and the 
result is to confer a great benefit on those who long for 
outdoor exercise, but hitherto have not been able to join a 
distant course or to get to one if they had joined. At 
Richmond they may be said to be still in town while they 


are enjoying the game. 


WNERS of racing pigeons in Lancashire are raising 
their voices in indignation directed against the peregrine 
falcons that breed on Great Orme’s Head. ‘The assertion 
is that these birds of prey exact a heavy toll on the racing 
pigeons as they home over the seas and over the cliffs 
near Llandudno. Pigeon-racing is a very popular sport, 
and a rather loud agitation has been got up. _ It is 
calculated that there are about three million racing pigeons 
in the country and that annually one out of every three is 
lost owing to accident, the depredations of the casual gunner 
who shoots indiscriminately at any bird that comes within 
range, and, lastly, to the ravages of the peregrine falcon. 
Point has been given to the complaint by the fact that one 
of the falcons has been caught alive in its nest, and that near 
it were several hundreds of pigeons’ feet, many of them 
still with the rings on. We earnestly hope, however, that 
efforts to get the peregrine exterminated will be in 
vain. The peregrine is now a very rare wild bird in Great 
Britain, and its final destruction would be a cause of regret 
to all lovers of wild birds. It is delightful to watch its 
flight and stoop. Those very owners of homing pigeons 
who would destroy the bird for their sport have, in many 
instances, joined in the clamour that has been raised against 
such gamekeepers as slay birds of prey whenever they are 
to be found. The peregrine has just as good a defence in 
one case as in the other. The gamekeeper who assists in 


reducing the British bird list is very much to blame, and 
so is the employer who is responsible for him ; but what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. ‘To many 
of us the sight of such a bird as the falcon in freedom gives 
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as much enjoyment as the flight of a carrier-pigeon does 
to its owner, and it would be monstrous if the peregrines 
of the Great Orme were to be sacrificed either to the preserver 
of game or to the owner of flying pigeons. 


‘7 HE past week has witnessed many deaths, the most 

notable being those of Princess Christian and 
the French novelist, ‘‘ Pierre Loti.” Princess Christian 
was the third daughter of Queen Victoria and was born at 
Buckingham Palace on May 25th, 1846. Her name has 
become almost synonymous with works of charity. Princess 
Christian in private life practised simplicity in all things 
and was a great lover of animal life, particularly of dogs. 
Her connection with the public arose mainly from her 
unfading interest in nursing and other philanthropic 
activities. Her name will always be associated with the 
organisation of voluntary aid to the wounded during the 
South African War and her constant support of Lady Bloom- 
field’s Trained Nurses’ Annuity Fund. ‘These were public 
duties, but at Windsor the Princess showed in her kindness 
and consideration for all who needed them that this benefi- 
cence was really a part of her being. After the Boer War 
she was the first of the Royal family to visit South Africa ; 
and in the war with Germany no one was more active in 
Red Cross work, It was entirely due to her that the 
Princess Christian hospital train was sent to France in the 
spring of 1915. The Princess leaves three children, one 
of whom, Prince Albert, has, since the war, succeeded to 
the Dukedom of Schleswig-Holstein. 


THE DESERTED HOUSE. 
With moss stained walls and broken window-panes, 
Iorlorn, decayed, the old grey house remains ; 
Bereft of state and circumstance, a husk 
Empty and echoing, all ghostly in the dusk. 


The ivy works its mischief with the stones ; 

The roof is torn, and rafters, like stark bones, 
Show to the sky. Here brambles ripe their fruits, 
And there, unchecked, a sapling ash-tree roots. 


The plaster falls, rotten is every floor ; 

The wainscots moulder ; splintered is every door. 
The locks and hasps are choked with scarlet rust ; 
To every crevice clings the ancient dust. 


Without, the garden is a wilderness. 

Roses are thickets, and the yew-trees press 

Across the paths; sweet flowers and evil weeds 

Mingle together now. And no one heeds. 
Guy RAWLENCE 


: PIERRE LOTI ”—or M. Julien Viaud, to give him his 

right name—holds a peculiar and conspicuous place 
in French contemporary literature. With M. Anatole France 
and M. Maurice Barrés he shared the distinction of being 
regarded as one of the three greatest writers of his day. 
To many of us he is familiar above all else as being the 
poet—prose poet, if you will—of the sea. His was a 
passion that has been shared by a great many Frenchmen 
—historians and students as well as masters of the lighter 
literature of novel and verse. Love of the sea seems to 
have developed with the years. His boyish fancy was 
gratified to the full when he entered the French Navy, 
and at thirty he had travelled all over the world. Much 
was at one time said in criticism of his views on Far Eastern 
countries such as Japan, and “ Madame Chrysanthéme ” 
has often been attacked as a libel on the nation, but to many 
it was a delightful introduction to the home life of the 
most French of the Far Eastern nations. In middle life 
he was unequivocally hostile to England, and to show it 
dedicated his book on ‘‘ India without the English” to Paul 
Kruger. A great deal of this, however, was due, if we may 
say so, to his French insularity. The Frenchman at home 
forms a grotesque idea of the Englishman and his beef-steak ; 
but when he comes to London he, as a rule that scarcely 
has an exception, falls in love with the race that before he 
had only known from a great distance. That was his 
history, and he ended by becoming the admirer instead 
of the ruthless critic of Albion. 
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| T is fifteen years since the Annual Show of the Royal 

Society was held at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and it will 
be very interesting to discover whether the great welcome 
received by the society in 1908 will be repeated in 1923. 
It must be taken into account that a great deal of water has 
run under the bridge since then. Agriculture has been 
influenced more than almost any other industry by the 
war and its consequences. At the moment it is under 
a considerable amount of depression, and, although North- 
umberland is one of the most important and prosperous 
of the agricultural counties, it has not escaped the general 
effect produced by higher wages and lowered prices. To 
some extent this is reflected in the number of entries. 
There were actually more horses shown in 1908 than are 
entered for 1923, the respective figures being 664 as com- 
pared with 641. The number of cattle shown is a little 
in excess of the number exhibited in 1908, but it falls 
short of the exhibits at Cambridge in 1922 and at Derby 
in 1921. Goats had not been shown at the Royal in 1908, 
but there are 68 entries as compared with the same number 
at Derby in 1921 and 61 at Cambridge in 1922. ‘The 
number of sheep shows a slight increase, namely, from 
695 to 728 ; while the number of pigs shown is an enormous 
advance on the earlier vear, namely, 1,048 instead of 312. 


UNDAY games have taken a hold in France, though the 
interest of the fact lies in the games rather than in 
the Sunday. For instance, last Sunday in Paris was a 
regular gala day of athletics—the various teams arriving, 
headed by a band or drum, amid enormous excitement. 
It was a stirring sight to watch the annual display in the 
Tuileries gardens of these gymnastic societies which, 
on the Greek model, prepare the youths for military service. 
At Vincennes, the more serious athletic meeting, in anticipa- 
tion of next year’s Olympic Games, was in full swing. 
The French “ Derby ”—‘‘ Le Prix du Jockey Club ”—at 
Chantilly was, of course, the outstanding sporting event ; 
but a cycle race round Paris displayed again the athletic 
activity of the capital. The enormous popularity of those 
sports which we used to think our peculiar national posses- 
sion must impress all visitors to the Continent. Not only 
does Paris have extensive displays, but Italy is just as keen, 
and in remote Apennine villages it is no unusual sight to 
see the boys playing football. It is this spirit which, even- 
tually, dislodges England from the Championships, and, 
while we rejoice to find our opponents rolling up in greater 
and more skilful numbers, we cannot but reflect that 
sport, for many Englishmen, consists in ‘‘ Turf wires,” 
“naps ”’ and “ doubles,” or a cigarette-smoking attendance 
on the activities of a few paid performers. 


S COLT HEAD, the new property which the National 

Trust took over on Monday last, is an area of big sand 
dunes between Burnham Harbour on the east, Norton 
Creek on the south and Brancaster Harbour on the west. 
Its main characteristic may be inferred from its local name 
of Bird Island. ‘Time out of mind it has been a haunt 
of little and Sandwich terns, plovers, sheldrakes, redshanks 
and other birds common to the Norfolk shore. They have 
had a bad time of it, as the custom of taking the eggs is 
very common in that part of the world. The first business 
of the National Trust will be to surmount that difficulty, 
and there can be no doubt of their ability to do so. Already 
a watcher has been appointed, and he is to live in a little 
bungalow built for the purpose and presented to the trust. 
Sir Hugh Beaver declared that “ the island was now one 
of the gems of the National Trust and, irrespective of its 
intense interest to naturalists, was an object of attraction 
to artists.” Lord Ullswater, with his customary humour, 
said that the object of taking over such possessions is that 
“they may escape the speculative builder of the week-end 
cottage, or even the ubiquitous bungalow.”” He lamented 
that bits of old England such as this are vanishing ‘‘ almost 
as rapidly as some of the mid-European Governments.” 


] N an English June the horse is always king, but never 

has he occupied the throne more brilliantly than during 
the month which is now on the wane. It has been a time 
of great excitement, and yet not feverish excitement—that 
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of enjoyment only. It began with the Derby, which turne:! 
out to be the most thrilling in history. 
feature was that Town Guard did not, like some of the 
equine heroes of the past, rise above his ailments and wit 
gloriously like another Eclipse. We may assume, however 
that his owner is too good a sportsman to let his spirit: 
be overclouded by that reverse. The Oaks provided a 
splendid race, and as we write all eyes are turned to Ascot 
the ancient and fashionable. It would have been difficult 
to invent anything more appropriate to the opening pages 
of this number of Country Lire than the spirited colou: 
sketches by Mr. Lionel Edwards. ‘The horses he depicts 
are alive with spirit and vigour, especially those in the sketch 
called ‘‘ A High One at Goal.” The horses and riders 
come up to, if they do not outdo, the old classic descriptions 
in the Book of Job and in Shakespeare’s well known poem, 
“Venus and Adonis.” The “ Tigers” sketch will be 
welcomed by our visitors from India, who the other day 
gave a fine taste of their quality at Hurlingham. Ascot 
brings before us the Royal visit to that famous racecourse, 
and, in addition, there is a drawing called “‘ The Parade,” 
which is a most spirited rendering of the racehorse, which 
may be regarded as the successor of the war-horse of old. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 
I met a ragged gipsy boy, 
Who begged an alms in plaintive tone, 
While I stood envying the joy 
Of all the wealth that was his own: 


His soft round cheek, his raven hair, 
His sturdy limbs so firm and fine, 

His smooth unwrinkled brow, where care 
As yet had traced no envious line. 


And all the fulness of his youth 

That was to be—the waxing bliss 

Of coming days, with Love’s young mouth 
Awaiting Love’s predestined kiss. 


And giving him the alms he sought, 
I said, ‘‘ You are more blest than I, 
For you possess what I have not, 
And all I have can never buy. 


“You have your youth, and I am old, 
Life lies before you, strange and new. 
Ah, more than riches, more than gold, 
{t is—to be a boy like you.” 
R. G. T. Coventry. 


| N order to supply an occasional change from the coloured 

print, the issue of which with successive numbers has 
been so popular with our readers, we are this week giving 
the first of a series of French engravings all of practically 
the same date. It cannot but be interesting for our readers 
to possess these very fine examples of French art, were it 
only to compare what was being done in the eighteenth 
century in France with the famous English prints of the 
same period. How very French, in the best sense of the 
word, are these engravings !_ We would venture to say that 
the great merit lies in the French elegance, which contrasts 
very strikingly with the English love of nature in the rough. 
Ward, Morland and the others loved to paint the homely 
English inns and their customs. Men, women, horses and 
dogs are produced with a delightful adherence to nature. 
It would be unfair to say that their French contemporaries 
were not natural also, but it is with a difference. Here 
is no rustic carelessness, no “‘ tempestuous petticoat,” but 
a Paris exquisite in surroundings that do not aim at sim- 
plicity only, but rather suggest a well kept garden pleasaunce. 
The ladies are not shepherdesses, but such as must have 
frequented the most fashionable salon of the day. The very 
dog has a slender grace which contrasts strongly with the 
shepherd’s tike or the sportsman’s setter or spaniel that 
Morland loved to paint. There is no intention of abandoning 
the issue of the coloured plates; the object of the change 
is to give variety. 





We regret, by an oversight, that the names of the artists responsible 
for the picture we reproduced last week of the late Lord Chaplin were 
omitted. Mr. Algernon Talmage, R.A., executed the portrait, and the 
horse is the work of Mr. Lynwood Palmer. 
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SOME VOLUMES IN THE CARYSFORT 
COLLECTION 


PORT and religion have often shown a tendency to go 

hand in hand. It should, therefore, not cause us any 

surprise to find them side by side in a sale catalogue of 

nineteen books of the highest importance from the 

library of the late Earl of Carysfort, K.P.; but that the 
oldest specimens of the art of printing connected with these 
two great subjects—the Mazarin Bible and Dame Juliana 
Berners’ Book of St. Albans—should be so joined is a striking 
and unusual event. 

The life of Mazarin, Minister of France (1602-61), like 
the life of every great man, was many-sided. The historian, 
in reviewing it, would condemn Mazarin’s insatiable greed for 
gold and his passionate desire to extend and magnify the glory 
and splendour of the Court and of himself, regardless of the 
needs of the people; while the lover of art and literature would 
be apt to condone these sordid weaknesses, mindful of the fact 
that several of the great institutions of France—the Academy 
of Art, the College of the Four Nations, and the Mazarin Library— 
owe their foundation to his genius and patronage. The Mazarin 
Library, from which the Bible now for sale takes its name, 
was bequeathed by the great cardinal to the College Mazarin 
and forms the basis of the present library. A Sicilian by birth, 
educated in Rome under the eye of the Vatican, the cardinal 
imbibed all the learning of the day. He was a keen lover of 
books and art and a collector in the truest sense of the word, 
yet not without a touch and something more of the commercial 
instinct. Yet his love for his treasures was a keen and dis- 
interested passion. During his last illness he was found wan- 
dering through his galleries and murmuring to himself, ‘‘ What 
infinite trouble I have taken to acquire all these things! Could 
anyone leave these treasures behind without regret! Where I 
go I shall never see them again.” 

The cardinal’s appreciation of books dated from early youth. 
The interest he took in the formation of his library never flagged. 
It was his ambition that it should excel the Bodleian at Oxford 
and the Ambrosian at Milan. Large sums were placed by him 
at the disposal of the librarian, the notable Gabriel Naudé, 
who was sent to Italy, Germany and elsewhere to make pur- 
chases, and it was probably on one of these journeys that Naudé 
bought the Bible we are discussing. In the Gazette of 1646 
we read of Naudé’s return from Italy after eleven months’ 
absence, with 14,000 volumes previously wanting in the cardinal’s 
library; and again in January, 1647, when Naudé came back 
from Germany, the fact was announced and the public was 
invited to indicate what was rare and where it could be acquired. 
In 1647 Mazarin’s library contained 45,000 volumes and was 
thrown open to the learned men and scholars of the day. The 
library, he ordained, should be open to all the world during 
certain hours of the day, and tables, chairs, ink and pens should 
be provided for those who wished to work in it. The fate of 
this library, Mazarin having fallen from power, was tragic. 
Parliament decreed that it should be sold, and Naudé was com- 
pelled to take service under the Queen of Sweden. Happily 
his exile did not last long. On Mazarin’s return to power, Naudé 
was recalled to form a new library. It was reorganised and 
nearly all the books were repurchased by the cardinal, who 
spent lavishly to restore it to its former glory. In the eigh- 
teenth century, de Bure, a well known French bibliographer, 
“discovered ’’ and drew attention for the first time to this 
Bible of 1455-56 in the cardinal’s library, and since then it has 
always been popularly known as the Mazarin Bible. Those 
who are skilled in bibliography in the present day, however, 
prefer to call the Bible ‘‘the forty-two line Bible.’’ This 
beautiful specimen of early printing has several points of interest. 
Mainz was its birthplace, and its father was Gutenberg, a native 
of the same town. It is the earliest impression of the sacred 
text, and considered to be the first large book, if not the first 
example of printing, executed in Europe with movable metal 
types. The date of its completion is fairly accurately fixed 
by a manuscript note in a copy belonging to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, in which the Vicar of St. Stephen’s Church 
at Mainz states that he finished rubricating and binding it on 
August 24th, 1456. As the beginnings of most things are always 
open to much discussion it need not surprise us to find that 
Gutenberg’s claim to have printed and produced this book 
is disputed by many. Some scholars think the credit is due 
to Gutenberg’s former partner, Johann Fust, but a final judgment 
on the rival claims has never been given. The copy of the 
Mazarin Bible, one of the Carysfort treasures, now for sale is 
described as a magnificent copy of the first edition of the first 
printed book, and has various small peculiarities which seem to 
indicate that it is one of the very earliest copies issued. It was 
found in a monastery on the Continent and sold to Mr. Perry, 
a former proprietor of the Morning Chronicle, and, after passing 
through the hands of the Duke of Sussex, the Bishop of Cashel 
and Lord Crawford, finally found its way to the Earl of Carysfort’s 
collection, and now comes under the hammer for the fifth time. 
According to Mr. Paul Schwenke, the late chief librarian of the 
Royal Library, Berlin, who edited a fine facsimile edition in 
1913, there are about forty copies of this Bible, more or less 
imperfect, in existence, most of them safely housed in libraries. 


As a monument of early typography it would be impossible to 
find its equal, while its connection with the great cardinal, 
though not in reality very close, enhances its historical value. 
In thinking or speaking of the Mazarin Bible we are always 
inevitably reminded of Mazarin’s love of books, of his devotion 
to his library, and of that rare type of minister, the minister who 
collects books for the public. 

Just as in a bygone day in real life a prince or church 
dignitary turned from his devotions to the hunt, so the biblio- 
grapher turns with pleasure, even in a catalogue, from Bibles 
and missals to books on the chase, and from Biblical miniatures 
to sporting woodcuts. Messrs. Sotheby, after disposing of the 
Mazarin Bible (Lot 1), will sell, on July 2nd, one of the rarest 
books in the English language and the first of English sporting 
works with the earliest examples of colour printing in England, 
Dame Juliana Berners’ Book of St. Albans, the ‘“‘ bokys of 
haukying and hunting” (Lot 9), printed in 1486. This copy, 
formerly in the possession of the Duke of Roxburghe, should, 
in spite of a few defects, rouse the collector’s spirit of com- 
petition. The circulation of Dame Juliana’s book during the 
sixteenth century, when it was frequently reprinted, ‘‘ vied,” 
says Haslewood, in his edition of the ‘“‘ Boke of St. Albans,” 
“with and perhaps exceeded that of every other contemporary 
production of the press of lesser eminence than Holy Writ,” 
a proof of its extreme popularity. Only three perfect copies 
of the 1486 (the first) edition are known, and only two copies, 
both imperfect, appeared in an auction room during the nine- 
teenth century. <A variety of subjects are treated in the Book of 
St. Albans. The opening treatise is on hawking, the aristocratic 
pastime of the Middle Ages. It was confined to the rich, as 
the expense entailed in the breeding and care of the birds made 
it no pastime for the poor. Minute instructions are given as to 
the handling, management and feeding of the hawk; and the 
various diseases of the bird are explained, of which gout seems 
to have been the most common. Then follows a treatise on 
hunting, with a short introduction by the printer; and after 
that a third upon coat armour and the blazon of arms, the 
most interesting portion of the book. 

The author of this rare book is one of the heroines of literary 
legend. Little is really known about Juliana Berners. She 
probably lived in the fifteenth century, and “ she possibly com- 
piled from existing manuscripts some rhymes on hunting,” says 
Blades, an authority who made a special study of her work (1881). 
But other writers, with perhaps a less critical sense, have woven 
a biography around her name that is full of conjecture. Hasle- 
wood, who also edited an edition in 1810, has given a sketch of 
her life with picturesque details of her lineage, of her presence 
at Court, and of the career she is supposed to have had as Prioress 
of Sopwell Nunnery in Hertfordshire; and he has also drawn 
in his imagination a picture of the woodland sports in which 
she indulged, and described how, when a prioress, the “ exi- 
gencies of fasting days demanded that a plentiful supply of fish 
should be obtained for the sisterhood over which she presided.” 
We may well leave others to explore a life so wrapt in myth. 
The mythical adds to the charm of this rare book, and the mist 
is densest when we enquire into the printer of it. Even less 
seems to be known about him than the author; for he has 
simply been revealed to us as the schoolmaster of St. Albans. 
In the annals of English sport Dame Juliana’s book easily 
takes the first place. The literature on this subject has a 
wide citcle of devotees; it covers many centuries, from the 
days of Nimrod to our own, and we doubt if any literature 


exists at the present day more distinguished by unique 
copies or by the charm and technical excellence of the 
woodcuts. C. HAGBERG WRIGHT. 


Sir Christopher Wren—Scientist, Scholar and Architect, by 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E., F.S.A., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. (COUNTRY 
LiFE, 7s. 6d.) ; 

IN the preface to this excellent little book Sir Lawrence Weaver explains 

that he attempts “‘ no more than to give impressions of the many sides 

of a great Englishman. When the definitive ‘ Life and Works’ 
comes to be written, it will be someone’s life-work.”’ Nevertheless, 

Sir Lawrence has contrived to include all Wren’s multifarious accom- 

plishments in this volume, most welcome of which are the chapters 

on Wren as an astronomer, mathematician and natural scientist, as, 
in fact, one of the founders of the Royal Society. From the time when, 

aged fifteen, he invented a weather clock, till 1700, when he was M.P. 

for Weymouth, and simultaneously with his political and architectural 

work was reading papers on the ascension of sap in trees, and on the 
superficies of the terraqueous globe, even till his death in 1721, Sir 

Christopher was an untiring scientist. No matter was too small nor 

too large for his attention. Attracted from the first by the mystery and 

beauty of mathematics, he remained to the end “‘ the architect of adven- 
ture,” bound by no rules save those of construction and beauty. That 
he frequently lapsed from, that he never completely achieved, the 
perfect is admitted, for he had no scientific architectural training. He 
was a prodigiously accomplished amateur. But perhaps that is why he 
is so firmly throned in the hearts of this amateur-loving nation. And, 
above all, he was a gentleman. The sweetness of his character is as 
abundantly showed in this book as it is in his work. The volume is 
illustrated by numerous photographs and by a fascinating series of 
little vignettes by Mr. E. H. New. Altogether a most delightful and 


useful book. 
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M., Maxwell. RHINOCEROS BIRDS 
HE rhinoceros seeks his chosen place for the midday 
siesta usually between the hours of nine and ten in 
the morning, and resumes his activities at about three 
in the afternoon. Where they are unmolested they will 
lie down on one side and sink into a deep slumber 

without further preliminaries ; but where they have in any way 

been disturbed they will remain restive and apprehensive for 
several days, and at such times they become extremely fastidious 
in the choice of a resting-place. I have watched one of these 
creatures for hours from a ledge of the Lisudwa hills where 

I had a good bird’s-eye view of the country below, covered with 

short grass in places and interspersed with young acacia trees 

and scrub. An individual depicted in one of the previously 


AND THEIR HOST. 


Copyright, 


published illustrations remained restive and stood up for over 
an hour; it then finally sat on its hindquarters and remained 
in this attitude for a considerable time, still in a disturbed 
frame of mind, turning its head now in this direction, then in 
another, listening intently all the while. It had been startled 
before by our appearance on two consecutive days. The moment 
its perturbed senses, all on the qui vive, detected the discordant 
sounds from our boys whom we had sent down for water, the 
creature made no further bones about it ; it stood up and trotted 
off for over a mile. There was no question but that the alert 
animal had distinctly heard the sound of human voices at a 
distance of not less than three hundred yards. Their hearing is 
very acute once their suspicions have teen roused. 
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By moving slowly and cautiously in open country, where 
he rhino is usually much less suspicious and wary, it may often 
»e approached without causing alarm to the tick-birds which 
happen to be on the animal’s body at the time. In fact, by making 
careful movements, taking a few steps at favourable intervals 
and standing stock still alternately, I secured the first picture 
reproduced, though the keen hearing of the rhino had already con- 
veyed to him a suspicion of my approach and he had become 
idgety. The unwary birds were in no way alarmed or disturbed. 
\nother exposure depicts the same animal facing the camera after 
vivoting this way and that on a small mound in an endeavour 
o locate exactly the origin of the intermittent noises caused by 
the rap of the focal plane shutter at each exposure. 

On one occasion, when tramping across the valley of the 
Southern Guaso Nyiro from Mount Shombole towards the base 
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the pig-like creature loomed up above the tall grass, remaining 
motionless except for the twitching of the ears. It had evidently 
detected the sound of our approach, and, standing stock still, 
we waited for it to lower its head and continue feeding 
before proceeding cautiously towards the vast bulks until 
the desired distance was reached for a satisfactory exposure. 
Determined to make the best of conditions, I was on this occasion 
using a portrait lens and tripod, and kept shifting cautiously 
towards my prospective “ sitter.’ The beast kept raising its 
head uneasily at short intervals, and felt, as it were, by instinct 
that everything was not quite as it should be, although we were 
on the right side of the wind. It finally raised its head, swayed 
it in our direction, and could not fail to glean a blurred view 
of our close proximity in spite of its exceedingly bad eye- 
sight. Gazing with its beady, twinkling eyes and nervously 





M. Maxwell. GAZING INTENTLY 


IN OUR 


DIRECTION. Copyright. 





M. Maxwell. ALMOST INCLINED TO 
of Mount Sambu, we espied a pair of rhinoceroses in the distance. 
They were feeding some distance away from the swamp, on the 
edge of a large, bare, open plain which extended south to the lake 
shore and west to the foot of Mount Sambu. The coarse grass, 
interspersed with clumps of reeds and plants, among which the 
two animals were feeding at leisure some thirty feet apart from 
one another, was mostly about four feet in height and grew 
in tufts. The two vast bodies were stained with the light- 
coloured earth in which they must have wallowed quite recently, 
and showed a light grey hue as they Jurched slowly through the 
parting vegetation. 

Of a sudden one of these old-world beasts, the one nearest 
to us, raised its head, and the massively outlined proportions of 


INVESTIGATE 


THE STRANGE APPARITION. Copyright. 
twitching ears, a dull curiosity finally overcame the animal’s 
uneasiness, and it decided to investigate the object of its 
inquisitiveness. With head well erect the ponderous animal 
moved slowly forward in our direction, stopping after every 
two or three steps, puzzled with the unusual sight and straining 
its defective eyes to get the object well in view. Its image 
grew on the focussing screen with every slight forward movement 
of the placid beast, and accurate focussing with my reflex camera 
became a difficult and trying matter. Prepared, if necessary, to 
sacrifice the camera should the “‘ sitter ’’ become flurried at the 
last moment, I kept focussing until the vast bulk of the animal 
occupied a satisfactory proportion of the ground glass, and 
pressed the release evidently at the instant when the beast had 
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lowered its head and was mov- 
ing out of cover into the more 
open patch of ground on which 
we stood, having, presumably, 
decided that the strange objects 
required a closer examination, 
The click of the camera had but 
the effect of inviting the old 
fellow to step forward into the 
small open ground at the end 
of which we stood with the 
camera. The gun was now held 
in readiness in case anything 
should go amiss. 

A sudden yell from one 
of us, however, accompanied 
with a few blasphemous terms 
of endearment, brought the 
beast out of the depths of its 
thought, and throwing up its 
head it wheeled round in 
what looked rather a_hesitat- 
ing fashion at first, as_ if 
uncertain what to do next in such embarrassing circumstances. 
It trotted out on to the bare plain and stood for quite a 
minute gazing at us, giving me ample time to direct the 
camera lens to where it stood. Trotting a few paces round, 
the creature again wheeled in our direction, as if it was 
not satisfied as yet with the interrupted investigation. From 
the accompanying illustration it will be seen that the good- 
natured but inquisitive beast had almost made up its mind to 
approach the strange objects for a second time, but thought 
better of it ultimately, swung round and trotted off, closely 
followed by its mate, which was at the outset a certain distance 
away, too far to permit me to include both of them in the picture 
It was a comical sight to see the pair of them trotting off one 
behind the other, with elevated heads and tails erect, like a pair 
of gigantic warthogs. 

It is a well known fact that these creatures are, perhaps, 
the most erratic in their behaviour of all the large game animals 
of the African continent. They are easily flurried, and it is 
largely due to this that they will often become a nuisance to 
the traveller. Their awkward custom of standing motionless 
and alert behind some scrub or bush listening intently to 
the approach of strange sounds, and suddenly barging out 
from the most unexpected direction as one’s porters have almost 
stumbled on to them, is occasionally attended with mishaps 
in the nature of loads scattered and chop-boxes broken, as 
the boys naturally drop their burdens in their anxiety to keep 
clear of the clumsy, dull-witted animal, which is in reality 
only too keen to make its frantic escape. Imagining itself 
surrounded by the line of porters, it may at times repeat its 
rush through the caravan, with fatal result to its ignorant 
self. Being suddenly confronted with a human being at 
close quarters, and particularly in bush country, an old bull 
may occasionally stand restive for a short while, snorting 
defiance before taking itself off at a trot. On detecting a 
strange object. they ‘are quite likely to trot up to it with head 
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raised. A shout is usually 
sufficient to bring the beast to 
its senses, but it may on 
occasions feel itself con. 
fronting a dangerous intruder 
and instantly make up its 
mind to rush forward at 
close range, changing its trot 
into a slashing gallop. A 
side-step in the nick of 
time is possible, but requires 
cool agility, and remains at 
all times a risky performance. 
When unwounded the rhino 
will seldom return for a second 
attack, which supports the 
belief that the demonstration 
on the part of the stupid 
animal was prompted by a 
sudden confusion and _ ignor- 
ance of how to deal with 
the embarrassing situation at 
a moment’s notice. 

We were travelling light from our base camp, and our few 
porters had just pitched our small 4olb. tent on a ledge of the 
Lisudwa hills, which are situated below the impressive Nguruman 
Range, some eight miles from Lake Natron, when one of the 
boys informed us of the presence of a large bull rhinoceros. 
The peaceful animal had evidently chosen a suitable thorn tree 
on the broken hillside, some two hundred yards from our camping 
ground, and had occupied the chosen spot between the hours of 
nine and ten previous to our arrival. The hum of human voices 
from the camp was apparently detected and had awakened 
the old beast from his heavy slumber. At all events, as I ap- 
proached him from down-hill over the broken ground, full of 
jagged, loose strewn lava rock, I obtained a glimpse of the 
massive head with the restive twitching ears cocked and two 
horns stuck aggressively in the air, facing in the direction of 
the camp and thereby giving me a side view of the head. From 
the general attitude of the upper part of the body it appeared 
that he was still seated on his hindquarters with his fore-legs 
stretched in a manner often seen with the domestic pig as it 
sits on its haunches. I happened to be standing some ten or 
twelve yards below in an ugly, rock-strewn, dry rain-water course, 
and my movements were circumscribed on either side by patches 
of thorn-scrub. I was about to prepare for an exposure when 
he suddenly raised his body, wheeled round with alacrity and 
hurled himself down the hillside, choosing the watercourse as a 
line of escape, and giving me barely time to dispute my ground 
by ashot at the animal’s shoulder. With astonishing quickness he 
swerved at the impact of the bullet, and it was wonderful to see 
with what speed he went clattering down the hillside over the 
broken ground and galloped for miles over the plain below. 
We had a magnificent view of the fleeing animal. This gave us 
a singular opportunity to observe the gait and actions of 
the galloping rhino, which I should. have liked to place on 
record with an appropriate photograph, but it was not to be on 
this occasion. M. MAXwELL. 
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“FIERY PARTICLES”* 


T is great praise to say that the nine stories which go to form 
this book are worthy of the Byronic phrase which is used 
as a title. A slight analysis of the first of these stories 
will give an indication of their nature which will scarcely 
be needed by those familiar with Mr. Montague’s novels 

‘“A Hind Let Loose” and ‘“ Disenchantment.” ‘The central 
point of the story is an illegal institution which has grown 
rapidly alike in Ireland, where the scene is placed, in Scotland 
and in England under the stimulation offered by the high 
price of whisky. It is common knowledge that private stills 
or shebeens have sprung up in all the three countries and 
that those who run them are doing a prodigious business. ‘To 
the ordinary eye a place of this kind does not seem to hold out 
much hope of providing a story in which mind prevails over 
matter. Usually the leading spirit in a shebeen is a man of as 
coarse fibre as the spirit he manufactures, accurately but vulgarly 
described as “ rot-gut.” His aim is simply to prepare a very 
ardent, and one may say poisonous, intoxicant that may be 
readily sold to those who grudge the high prices they have to 
pay in shops. The customers are of the same calibre as the 
shebeener. ‘They accept and receive what our author makes 
his chief character describe as “‘ sour old mashes of barley and 
malt and God alone knows what sort of dish-washin’s fit to make 
a cow vomit, or poisons would blister half of the lining off the 
inside of an ass.” ‘There you have the illicit distillery and 
its patrons in a sentence—poor material for art, one would think, 
till a man of imagination comes along and transforms even this 
sordid affair into a theme of beauty. 

Tom Farrell has the soul of an artist : he is not content with 
the comfort to be derived from a farm in fee simple, which he 
declares to be the finest in Ireland, “‘ every pitaty the weight 
of the world if you’d take it up in your hand.” He starts a 
shebeen, and the spirit of the artist finds a refuge and a task 
there. When Sergeant Maguire reproaches him: “ You with 
the grand means that you have of your own! An’ you distillin’ 
pocheen!” he echoes the last word ‘“‘ Pocheen!”’ and pours 
some of the drink into a squat tumbler, just enough to fill a 
small liqueur glass, and, being challenged to take a sip first, 
he “ absorbed the tot, drop by drop,” and “‘ there was something 
about his way of addressing himself to the draught that would 
make you think of a man crossing himself before some devout 
exercise, or taking the shoes from off his feet before stepping 
on holy ground.” ‘Then it was the turn of the sergeant, who 
had been accustomed to gulp his spirit down, but a telephone 
or some other message from his palate to his brain made him 
exclaim: ‘‘ Mother of God! What sort of hivven’s delight is 
this you’ve invented for all souls in glory?” ‘The truth was 
that Farrell had become so devoted to his new calling that he 
had used up the value of his little estate in providing the material 
and machinery for turning out a liqueur equal to that provided 
by devout monks and still consumed under their name—stuff, 
as he explained, “‘ that made the old gods of the Greeks and 
Romans feel sure they were gods.”” He was one of those artists, 
however, who disdained the Philistine’s love of money. He 
would not sell his product or his thought and labour, but looked 
upon it in the light of a spiritual achievement : 

Ail that plays and the opera, lift of romance and the high, vibrant 
pitch of great verse are to you lucky persons of culture ; travel, adventure, 
the throwing wide open of sudden new windows for pent minds to 
stare out, the brave stir of mystical gifts in the heart, gleams of enchanting 
light cast on places unthought of, annunciatory visits of that exalting 
sense of approach to some fiery core of all life, watch-tower and power- 
house both, whence he who attains might see all manner of things run 
radiantly clear in their courses and passionately right. ‘The police 
did not offer this account of their spiritual sensations at Tom’s, any 
more than the rest of Gartumna did. But all this, or a vision of this, 
was for mankind to enjoy as it took its ease on the crumbling heaps of 
dry turf by the still, what time the inquisitive owls were just beginning 
to float in soundless circles overhead. 

He would accept no coin for this. “‘ Would you have 
me keep a shebeen ? ” he would ask when payment was offered. 
In this way drink is exalted to a sacramental altitude. There 
Was no excess, no intemperance; everything was ideal, but, 
as ever in the history of man, “the spirit which giveth life 
was being borne down by the letter that killeth.” One of 
your too fearfully efficient men whom the war produced in 
myriads came into command. There was no longer any tolera- 
tion for the broken law, even though it was only nominally 
broken, and the hero of the shebeen with difficulty was got away 
to New York, and he was heard of no more. All that we know 
is the sardonic conclusion of the narrator: “that Tom’s 
genius can never have got into its full swing in the States. 
For, if it had, the States could never have gone to the 
desperate lengths that they afterwards did against the god of 
his worship.” 


Here is a splendid feat beautifully accomplished. The 
man of the street may think it a mere glorification of fine drinking. 
He will not understand, and cannot be expected to understand, 
that the author of set purpose has chosen most unpromising 
material and, by the force of his genius, has produced a parable 
that conveys a high and everlasting truth. 

Although we have dealt with only one of the nine stories 
in the book, it must not be thought that the others bear any 
resemblance to it, or that the author has a formula which he 
applies to whatever may be his subject; the contrary is the 
case. Each story in this volume is rich both in theme and in 
treatment. Nothing can be more different, for instance, from 
“Another Temple Gone” than “ The First Blood Sweep.” 
In this the artist touches upon the horrors of war so as to make 
them more horrible still for the reader, and vet so light is his 
hand, so skilful the mixture of fineness and beauty, with the 
savagery of men who make a sweepstake in which the winner 
is he who succeeds in drawing the next to fall, that the horror 
is attenuated while you read, terrible only when it becomes the 
subject of serious reflection. There is a great deal of perfect 
literary art in the telling of this story that has the effect of pre- 
senting its gruesomeness naturally and irresistibly, yet without 
shock. One might go over the whole of the contents and 
explain how the versatile artist has raised for himself difficulties 
as if for the sheer pleasure of surmounting them. 

* Fiery Particles, by C. E. Montague. (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. net.) 

The Letters of Paul Gauguin to Daniel de Monfried. Trans- 
lated by Ruth Pielkovo. (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
“ GAUGUIN’S whole life as a painter was an outcry, almost a curse, 
against materialism, against accepted success; against laws, morals, 
money, critics and clerics,” writes Mr. Frederick O’Brien in his Fore- 
word. Hating what life had come to mean in civilisation, he, quite late 
in life, took up painting, after a life of alternating luxury and destitution, 
and spent his last twelve years, with a brief Parisian intermission, in 
Tahiti and the Marquesas, where, after long bodily and mental torture, 
he died a savage in 1903. With Cézanne and Van Gogh, with whom 
he was staying at the time of the latter’s suicide, Gauguin stands out, 
for good or ill, as a founder of modern painting. Yet from both of the 
former he differed in his views. Of his own art he continually speaks : 
*“'You know what I have wanted to establish : The right to dare every- 
thing.’”’ ‘‘ At all events I have done my duty, and if my work does not 
live, at least the memory of an artist will remain, who freed painting 
from many of the academic shackles and from the fetters of symbolism 


(only another form of sentimentalism).’’ ‘‘ The public owes me nothing, 
for my work is only relatively good, but the painters, who are now 
profiting by this enfranchisement, do owe me something.’ ‘‘ We 


have just passed through a long period of error in art, caused by the 
knowledge of physical and mechanical chemistry and by the study of 
nature. Artists having lost their savagery are no longer able to rely 
on instinct.” : ““No one has taught me anything.”’ The debt 
we owe to Gauguin, the fierce martyr, we are only beginning to gauge. 
As a man he failed—an individual against the world. As a painter 
he is too exotic, too savage to please our civilised eyes very really. 
But as a martyr—‘ what centuries it takes to create a movement’’! 
The translator has done her work and the editing wel! ; above all, 
our respect is due to M. de Monfried, as true a friend as ever a man 
could have. 





Everybody's Lawn Tennis’ Book, by “E. E. M.” (Collins, 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“E. E. M.” is well known to readers of Country Lire. He is one of 
the few writers about games who can make their own particular game 
entertaining to those who do not play it. He can write technically 
about it without being priggish or solemn, and about its leading players 
without either too portentous a hero-worship or too gossiping a 
familiarity. He has a pleasant, easy style and a sense of humour ; and 
if he did not write about lawn tennis, he would write equally well 
about something else. This is not a book written from the standpoint 
of a distinguished player, to which the author makes no pretensions. 
He writes rather as one ordinary struggling mortal to another. The 
man in the street would enjoy his lawn tennis more if he played it rather 
better, if, for example, he could give the ball a “‘ good hard knock ” 
without its soaring out of court, and he would play better if somebody 
who shared and understood his difficulties told him how. “ E. E. M.” 
is not a champion, but he has watched champions for years with a most 
acute and observant eye, and he now passes on what he has learned 
to those who have not had his advantages in the game, always remember- 
ing that it is a game, and that the world will not come to an end if we 
do not win the Davis Cup. He takes his pupil by the hand and explains 
to him carefully and in detail what he wants him to do and not to do, 
but he is never too laborious or too complex. He tells his pupil to 
practise, and that hard, strongly recommending a wall for the purpose ; 
but he makes the practice as amusing as possible. It is extremely 
difficult to explain at any game how strokes are made, but “ E. E. M.” 
has a knack of doing so by felicitous similes. ‘‘ In the drive,” he says, 
the “ racquet chases the ball as a dog chases a cat out of the house and 
through the garden ; in the volley the dog eases up as soon as he is 
satisfied that the cat is out of the house.” The instructive chapters 
are illustrated by allusions to all the great players of the author’s time, 
from the Dohertys and S. H. Smith to Tilden and Johnston, and he 
writes of them with that touch of enthusiasm which is essential to good 
writing about game players. Mrs. Parton contributes some chapters 
of sound sense on lawn tennis for ladies, and Mr. Robert Spence has 
drawn some amusing little thumb-nail sketches. 
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IME has lightly touched the mellow brick walls of 
Bramshill, leaving them much as they were in the days 
of Lord Zouche, the builder. In walking the terraces, 
therefore, or gazing across his great park, our thoughts 
are not improperly directed up to his effigy standing 
in the niche on the north-east front. What little could be done 
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MAIN ENTRANCE.’ 
The present doorway, inserted in the hall by Sir John Cope: 


HAMPSHIRE, 
The Seat of 
CAPTAIN DENZIL COPE. 
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we must bid him return and be just an old image once more. 
For Bramshill within has changed from what he knew. The 
centuries, while leaving his walls and ceilings, have deposited 
a layer w hich bespeaks rather the comfortable days of the Georges 
than the spacious times of King James. Not that this is to be 
regretted. The amount and quality of the Georgian things 
at Bramshill are one of its chief glories, and have grown old in 
the possession of the family 
who, from 1695, have made 

Bramshill their home. 
The two generations pre- 
ceding the purchase of the 
house by Sir John Cope are 


melancholy. ‘The story is one 
of swiftly succeeding owners 
who, one feels, cared not 
sufficiently for their home. 


Indeed, the house would seem 
to have experienced the un- 
happy state of being alternately 
a seat and a residence, but 
never a home until the Copes 
settled in it and tended and 
beautified it with a love it 
had, perhaps, never known 
before. Thus it is fitting and 
meet that in 1695 it started 
life afresh, and that its furnish- 

‘ing should bear the mark of 
later years. 

Lord Zouche died in 1625, 
leaving Bramshill to Sir Edward 
Zouche, his cousin, Marshal of 
the King’s Household. After 
that functionary’s death his 
widow and James, his son, con- 
tinued in it until 1637. Though, 

probably, not in reduced cir- 
i cumstances, yet the place was 
far too large for the mother and 
son, and not without mortgages. 
Ie In that year, therefore, they 
ig sold it. 

Archbishop Laud, a native 
of Reading, knew it well at 
this time; and the manner of 
its sale is preserved in a letter 
of his to Strafford, then Lord 
Deputy of Ireland: 

The truth is, Bramsell was 
purchased for the unwholescme- 
ness of Newhall. And thus I 
came to know it: In Hugh 
May’s lifetime (he had a mortgage 
on it for £2,700) the purchase 
was offered to my choice for any 
friend I had; and I, knowing 
what was like to be between the 
Duke of Lennox and his now 
Lady (daughter of the Duchess 
of Buckingham), made him the 
offer of it: he could not go 
through with it. After the death 
of my lord of Antrim, my Lady 





“ite Duchess of Buckingham (who on 
ane the death of the Duke had married 
Ce Randal MacDonell Lord Antrim’s 


a son and successor) disliking the 
air at Newhall—which especially 
in August is very aguish—sp:ke 
with me about Bramsell. Hugh 


May was then dead, so my interest 


circa 1700. 
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3.—RUSTICATED BEHIND THE SCREEN. 
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was at an end; but I referred her to 
young Zouche the owner of it: so the 
thing went on. 


The money for the purchase may or 
may not have been furnished by 
Strafford, for after announcing the 
purchase, Laud, after a semicolon, 
adds “ his Lordship is much behold- 
ing to you for furnishing him with 
so much money.” 

However that was, the Buck- 
ingham-Antrim occupancy lasted only 
till 1640. ‘The change from Newhall 
in Essex (illustrated CouNnTRY LiFe, 
vol. xxxvi.) to Bramshill on the high 
Hampshire lands must at least have 
been apparent. Perhaps, the duchess 
disliked it still more, for those were 
stuffy days. Antrim had paid £12,000 
for the house “‘ with some little land 
to it.” Sir Robert Henley, who pur- 
chased it in 1640, paid only £9,500. 
This wide difference has Jed to the 
supposition that between 1637 and 
1640 the “casual fire”’ took place 
which destroyed one of the wings 
flanking the main entrance. It must 
have occurred about this time, as 
Fuller, writing about 1645, notes the 
fact in his “‘ Worthies.” 

The Henleys, who possessed 
Bramshill from 1640 to 1699, have 
left no record of their tenure (save 
a sundial bearing their initials—a 
relic curiously appropriate to their 
history). Nor is anything known of 
them save that the son of the pur- 
chaser was created a baronet at the 
Restoration, suggesting that he or 
his father had suffered for King 
Charles. Whether the family for- 
tunes were diminished in that way, 
or in the more agreeable manners 
for which the reign of Charles II 
provided ample facility, the second 
baronet, Sir Robert, left the estate 
at his death in 1681 no less than 
£20,000 in debt. His brother and 
successor was more culpable still, for 
not only did he multiply the encum- 
brances on the estate and marry a 
person apparently in an inferior walk 
of life, but it is recorded he “‘ killed 
a man and fled for it” in 1695, 
leaving his unsuitable wife behind. 
This lady, during the negotiations 
for purchase, received a pourboire of 
50° guineas from Sir John Cope. 

This Sir John, who only suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death 
of his father in 1721, purchased 
Bramshill for f21,500, a notable 
increase on all previous payments, 
illustrating the depreciation of the 
value of money in the intervening 
years. The first baronet, Sir 
Anthony, was one of the first to be 
created in 1611, the year of the 
establishment of the Order by 
James I. He long represented Ban- 
bury in Parliament—renowned for 
its early adherence to Puritanism— 
and he for a space enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Tower for having 
presented Mr. Speaker with a Puritan 
version of the Prayer Book. At other 
times, however, the conditions were 
reversed, for he was noted himself 
for a splendid hospitality. It was 
his brother, Sir Walter, who built 
Holland House at the same time as 
Lord Zouche was erecting the edifice 
his brother’s descendants were a 
century later to make their home. 

The family seat was Hanwell 
in North Oxfordshire, which is still 
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retained, though Bramshill has for long been their residence. 
With the succeeding baronets we are not concerned until we 
come to John, who, in 1721, as related, became the sixth of the 
line, and died in 1749. When, however, the direct line failed 
with the death, without children, in 1779, of Sir Mordaunt, 
the eighth baronet, it was to the son of the purchaser’s brother 
Galen, prebendary of Westminster, that the property went. 

The reason for the purchase of Bramshill seems to have 
been a vindictive will by Sir Anthony, the fourth baronet, who 
was succeeded by his brother in the Hanwell estates, but for 
life only. Old Sir Anthony, for some reason, excluded his 
brother’s children by Anne Booth his wife, so that on the fifth 
baronet’s demise his son would be left without a home. As 
we have shown, the fifth baronet survived till 1721, but in 16g9— 
1700 his son cast off and bought the Henleys’ house. 

The rooms we shall investigate to-day are those which 
have altered least during the past three hundred years, and com- 
prise the entrance hall and the chapel room above it, both of 
which are of exceptional interest and beauty. 

The hall of Bramshill is attained directly by the principal 
entrance beneath the great portico. Apart from the magnificent 
stone screens (Figs. 1, 2 and 3) which fill one end, it has a peculiar 
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wall behind are retained, the entrance is some distance in front 
of the screens (Fig. 2). The use of the hall for dining had long 
been dropping into disuse. So early as 1540 there are references 
in correspondence to dining in a parlour, though at that time 
domestics still fed in the hall. This privacy was an Italian mode, 
called by Sir Henry Wotton “ dining after the manner of Italy.” 
None the less, till the end of Elizabeth’s reign ‘‘ dining in hall” 
would seem to have still been customary among, anyhow, the 
less well to do. 

At Bramshill, however, the hall was obviously not designed 
to contain a large gathering. It is low and, for the size of the 
house, small. A dais, indeed, there is, but it is a mere suggestion 
of one—by a floor of boards as contrasted with the stone paving 
of the rest. Except for the screens, it is treated like any other 
room in the house, and much more plainly than the great recep- 
tion rooms which we shall illustrate next week. But the screens 
are most remarkable. Although, by the placing of the door in 
front of them, they had ceased to serve any useful purpose, 
the tradition of such a highly ornamented feature died hard, 
and not until ten or twenty years later, when the entrance 
reached the centre of its wall, do they entirely disappear. ‘The 
use of stone in the screens is uncommon. ‘There is a very 
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The circular table and the late chairs are excellent and in keeping 


architectural interest as most aptly illustrating the changing 
function of the hall at this period. From being the centre of 
domestic life since very early times, during the first decade of 
the seventeenth century the hall came to be what the word now 
usually connotes—a large entrance lobby giving access to the 
other principal living and reception rooms. In the days of the 
H and E shaped plans, evolved from medizval tradition, the 
hall occupied half of the “ backbone” of the house and was 
entered from one end, the entrance giving into a passage formed 
by the end wall and the wooden screens, purposely erected to 
protect the hall itself from draughts. This arrangement, till 
the end of the sixteenth century, is to all intents invariable. 
The exceptions—Sutton Place (1525), Wollaton (1580-88) and 
occasional others—invariably have some overwhelming reason 
for their lapse. Thus, at Sutton the builder was intoxicated with 
a newly conceived lust for symmetry, and at Wollaton the hall 
is in the centre of the house, with no direct communication with 
the open air. 

Bramshill provides one of the earliest, if not the earliest 
example of a definite abandonment of the medizval arrange- 
ment, for, although the screens and corresponding doors in the 





beautiful stone screen almost exactly contemporary with this 
one at Charlton, and another, earlier, at Wollaton, but the 
use of heraldry for ornament is nowhere so amply illustrated 
as here. The adaptation of the Tudor flattened arch in 
the two doorways is also most remarkable, garnished as they 
are with central pendants (not unlike those on the hammer- 
beams of the roof in the Wollaton hall) and ornamental 
keystones. The twin doors behind are more conventionally 
arched, but they show the massive rustication which for a few 
years was fashionable about 1610, and was made great use of 
by Strafford in his additions to the King’s Manor at York 
when he was President of the Council of the North. The 
frieze and pilasters of the screen are charged with ninety-two 
shields, the first three surmounted by coronets, and it has been 
suggested they originally bore the arms of Zouche, Cantalupe 
and St. Maur, which peerages were all vested in the builder. 
At present the shields bear the arms and descent of the Cope 
family, the coroneted ones displaying those of King Edward ], 
the Bohuns and the Courteneys, through whom (by the Bohuns) 
they derive their descent from that king. The only non- 
heraldic ornament consists of the Four Virtues, who are 
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represented in the spandrels, as 
at Wollaton. At present painted a 
stone colour (as it has been these 
many years), I am told that, in cer- 
tain lights, traces can be discovered 
of an earlier and brighter colora- 
tion, more in harmony with the 
great painted tombs of the period. 

The hall is now frequently 
used as a sitting-room. But when 
the two wings were in existence, 
especially the southernmost one 
which joined the main block at the 
corner of the hall, it must have 
been little but a passage room. 
The nature of this wing is altogether 
a mystery as represented to-day 
by the southern “tower.” It is 
only connected with the main block 
by the thinnest of necks, which 
allows but just sufficient room for 
a narrow door on either floor, 
and one is forced to the conclusion 
that it can have contained little 
but lodgings for the attendants of 
eminent guests. The presence of 
all the State rooms in the body of 
the house excludes the probability 
of any important apartments in the 


























8.—PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 


(Shaded portions rebuilt or additions.) 
A, entrance; B, hall; Cc, stairs; D 
dining-room. 


wing, though the very high and 
ornate chapel which fills the upper 
half of the remnant of it equally 
suggests that it was at one time part 
of a correspondingly magnificent 
suite of rooms on the first floor. 

The existing entrance was 
adapted by Sir John Cope when 
he purchased the house. The door 
itself is of his time and also the 
exterior surround. The internal 
imposts and lintel are richly carved 
in the manner of his time, though 
with a hint of Inigo Jones’ render- 
ing of Palladio. The panel in the 
centre of the linte! contains a 
sporting scene—boys and houncs 
pursuing a stag. 

Passing from the dais end of 
the hall by another of Sir John 
Cope’s doors, we come to the 
staircase, which, though contem- 
porary, more or less, with the 
house, has been brought from 
Eversley Manor House to replace 
a most inappropriate Georgian one 
which somebody was ill advised 
enough to substitute for that con- 
structed by Lord Zouche. It is 
possible even that the present stairs 
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Copyrigh: 10—THE CHAPEL LOOKING TOWARDS THE BAY OVER THE ENTRANCE. 
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are the original ones, as they bear marks of having been 
re-erected at Eversley, perhaps after ejection from Bramshill. 
The frieze of the staircase hall is decorated in the manner 
of Thomas Hope and is probably one of the legacies of the 
eleventh baronet who succeeded in 1812 and imported several 
excellent pieces of furniture of that date. 

The chapel room (Fig. 9} opens off the top of the stairs 
and lies above the hall. Its peculiar shape, with two deep bays 
and the great number of windows, renders it an enchanting 
apartment, an effect enhanced by the quantity of excellent 
Georgian furniture. A door in the corner communicates with 
the present chapel in the stump of the southern wing. As we 
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a set of chairs in a Gothic or Chinese manner of the 
mid-eighteenth century. Contemporary with the settee is the 
day-bed, of a not very usual pattern, seen well in Fig. 9g. 
In shape it differs little from a modern bed; none the less, 
its light but firm construction renders it a most pleasing 
object. 

Of Sir John the eleventh baronet’s time—he who took 
his furnishing ideas from Thomas Hope and succeeded in 1812— 
are the two Regency sofas with curled ends, and the two delicate 
circular tripod tables. During his régime Bramshill must have 
known some of its happiest days. He succeeded his brother 
in the house and title, previous to whose demise he had been 
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11—CARVED STONE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE CHAPEL ROOM. CL” 


Surmounted by Dobson’s noble picture of John Tipping of Wheatfieid, Oxon. 


pointed out in a previous article, the original chapel was on 
the ground floor and looked into the courtyard. Even then, 
however, the room seems to have been known as the Chapel 
Room, as it abutted on to the “west” end of the chapel 
and probably gave into a gallerv. 

Much of the furniture in this room was described and 
illustrated separately in our issue of June 2nd. Many pieces 
are here seen in their setting, such as the settee then suggested 
to have been embroidered by the wife of the eighth baronet, 
who died, before completing it, in 1737. Four stools with 
original needlework covers are also seen, which belong to 


a solicitor. On hearing the news of his good fortune, it is said, 
he closed a law tome which he was perusing with a bang, and 
exclaimed, “‘ Hang the law! Now for fox-hunting!” His 
first hound list is still to be seen written in a legal ledger. Though 
very short-sighted, he rode very hard, on one occasion pursuing 
a flock of sheep in mistake for the pack, which tickled him 
hugely; for he had a ready wit, in which he was rivalled by 
his not distant neighbour and old friend, Mr. Chute of The 
Vine. Sir John was, in his time, a Radical, and Mr. Chute a 
Tory. The tale goes that Sir John once had a litter of five 
new pups and wrote to Chute, saying he had called them 
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««Placeman, Parson, Pensioner, Pilferer and Plunderer— all 


names having much the same meaning.” Mr. Chute replied 
that it was curious, but that he had also had a litter of five 
pups and had, by a singular coincidence, called them Rebel, 
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Regicide, Ruffian, Rascal and Radical, which he left it to 

Sir John’s experience to inform him had likewise almost 

identical siznifications. CHRISTOPHER Hussey. 
(Next week we illustrate the State Rooms at Bramshill.) 





FRENCH AND ENGLISH ART IN THE ’SIXTIES 


HE contrast in the development of French and English 

painting has always been great, but never, perhaps, 

more striking than in the third quarter of the nineteenth 

century, when in both countries a group of young artists 

rebelled against the existing tradition in the name of 
truth and fidelity to nature. How different was their outlook, 
in spite of their common theories, may be seen by comparing 
the Loan Exhibition of Paintings and Drawings of the 1860 
period at the National Gallery, Millbank, with the Exhibition 
of French Impressionists at the Lefévre Gallery. 

For the Frenchmen, realism meant putting aside all the 
literary and academic subject matter and traditional manner 
of representation, and opening 
their eyes to the beauties and 
interests of their common every- 
day lives; and since this had 
never been done before, it led 
to their evolving a perfectly new 
technique. For the Englishmen, 
on the other hand, it only 
meant having before them every 
detail they inserted into their 
picture, painting it with the 
care and _ precision of the 
Flemish Primitives, but not 
necessarily in the same relation 
as they found in nature. 

Thus, while the Impres- 
sionist movement was eminently 
progressive, the pre-Raphaelite 
was retrospective, except in that 
it opened out the way for modern 
illustration by establishing a 
closer link between poetry and 
painting than had existed before. 
Medizval romance was the very 
life-blood of the brotherhood ; 
it was the world they lived in, 
and to try to make this dream 
more real they surrounded them- 
selves with all manner of old 
textiles and quaint musical in- 
struments. Their very choice of 
subject matter within this sphere 
of medieval romance is charac- 
teristic of their temper; they 
never chose a scene of violent, 
unmitigated tragedy, such as the 
French romantic painters of an 
earlier generation loved so 
much. It is, generally a scene 
of sweet love-making or gentle 
melancholy with an occasional 
touch of anguish as in the numer- 
ous illustrations to “ Mariana ”’ 
and Burne-Jones’s ‘“‘ King Mark 
and Iseult,” but even there 
the tragic mood is rendered 
through the almost exaggerated 
facial expression rather than 
by the tone, colour and general 
lines of the composition. These always breathe of pure romance— 
rich, dreamy, beautiful romance, full of palpitating life, but not 
our life, such as Daumier has represented it in his “‘ Wagon de 
3me classe ’’ (N. 18). This, then, is precisely the great achieve- 
ment of the pre-Raphaelites ; they brought into English painting 
some of that marvellous wealth of poetic imagination which 
had found expression in art during the middle ages, but which 
ever since the fifteenth century has revealed itself only in our 
literature. It is interesting to note that the pre-Raphaelites 
deliberately returned to the medizval tradition in their methods ; 
they valued beauty of colour and exquisitely drawn detail above 
all, and their drawing attained purity of line rather than the 
vigorous representation of form. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at Millbank shows how 
early Rossetti reached the summit of his powers as a designer. 
‘“ The Girlhood of Mary ” is the first picture he ever painted, yet 
he never made better use of straight lines and right angles to 
build up a composition than here, though he often afterwards 
repeated the device of a rectangular opening in the background. 
The trouble about Rossetti is that he would not leave a thing 
alone when he had done it well, but continued to worry the same 
subject till he had lost every atom of inspiration he had had 
in the beginning. The two water-cclours of Dante meeting 


Beatrice in Eden are a case in point. The first version is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, the drawing is simple and expressive and the 
colour has that jewel-like quality which only Rossetti knew how 
to impart to water-colour. All this has been lost in the later 
picture, which looks like a bad copyist’s version of the subject. 
Not so Degas, of whose work we may see such admirable 
examples at the Lefévre Gallery. He, too, repeated himself 
often, but he rarely failed to achieve some improvement on his 
original design. For him the ballet had as great a fascination as 
the Arthurian Legend for the pre-Raphaelites, and one of the most 
important results of his innumerable studies is the large picture, 
N. 28, magnificent in drawing, but slightly dull in colour. Like 





“PORTRAIT DE DURANTY” BY DEGAS. 


iNo. 25, at the Lefevre Gallery. 

Rossetti he had a rare sense of design, but instead of requiring 
“‘ stunning fabrics’ and blue china to bring it out, he could see 
beauty even in the disorder of a writing desk (25). And being 
a Frenchman he, naturally, gives a far more sculptural treatment 
to his painting, showing little of that typically English elegance 
of detail and vividness of colour. 

In landscape the two schools come nearer to each other, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact that the English landscape had 
such a profound influence on French art a generation earlier. 
The most beautiful of the pre-Raphaelite landscapes, Brett’s 
‘‘ Stonebreaker ’’ (94) and Renoir’s ‘‘ Le Coup de Vent” (19), 
are very similar in light and colour. Both breathe the fresh, 
rich air of a hot summer day, but the exaggerated precision of 
the former tends to give it an unreal, an almost metallic appear- 
ance, while Renoir’s is alive with the gust of wind, we feel the 
grass bending beneath it, the shrubs resisting more sturdily, 
and the clouds moving rapidly over the sky. A very different 
type of landscape is Monet’s “ Pont Neuf” (11), in which he 
has transformed a dull, wet street scene in Paris into a superbly 
decorative design. This has nothing whatever in common with the 
pre-Raphaelites, and very much in common with Turner. How 
is it that Ruskin, who was such an ardent champion of both the 
latter, could see nothing in Impressionism ? MARY CHAMOT. 
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THE DERBY AND THE OAKS 


THE TRIUMPH OF PAPYRUS AND DONOGHUE. 


HE race for the Derby has been so elaborately and 

decoratively dealt with by the daily Press that the 

weekly historian must needs fall back on those impres- 

sions which are likely to have some permanency in the 

minds of all who chanced to see the race at Epsom last 
week. The excellent state of the course (for Epsom), the 
immense size of the crowd (as usual) and the presumed open 
character of the race—all these are details that have been made 
the subject of exhaustive reference and comment. Critics 
and judges of horses and races had confessed themselves as 
extraordinarily puzzled by the open character of the race. 
Ellangowan and Knockando had to finish in front of Papyrus 
if the Two Thousand Guineas form were to be maintained ; 
Donoghue was satisfied that Papyrus would take a deal of 
beating ; Town Guard was known on private gallops to be so 
far in front of Knockando that he must hold the Two Thousand 
Guineas form quite safely; Legality did not run within 28lb. 
(or sc) of his form when last out, and he, therefore, would surely 
triumph; the owner and trainer of My Lord are wise and 
experienced in the winning of Derbys, and they believed in 
My Lord; Pharos had been tried to have a chance second to 
none with such good performers as Tranquil and Silurian ; 
and so on! 

You have looked on that picture. Now look at this one, 
which I am about to sketch, and which you will find reduces 
the Derby of 1923 in cold actuality to no more than a race 
between two horses—Papyrus and Pharos. What an awakening 
it was! I do not know whether other critics agreed with me, 
but I left the paddock before the race with a distinct feeling 
of disappointment about the Derby horses as a whole. It 
would be absurd to describe them as representing a high-class 
field, for the majority of them struck me as being no better 
looking than ordinary handicappers. Papyrus is an exception 
beyond question, 
and there is class 
about Pharos; 
Knockando is at- 
tractive ; Doric is 
going to make a 
better horse than 
he is now; Ellan- 
gowan has much 
to like about him, 
but he is rather 
lacking in quality. 
All these  attri- 
butes, however, 
do not justify one 
in writing of them 
as a high-class lot. 
That is my out- 
standing impres- 
sion of the visit to 
the paddock. You 
see both Papyrus 
and Pharos are 
rather lacking in 
size to warrant 
being described as 
exceptional 
horses. 

Legality l 
cared for less than 
ever, and I fell to 
wondering how he 
could have so 
impressed his 
trainer, Dick 
Dawson, who does 
know what a high- 
class horse is. 
Legality’s head 
and expression are 
not those of a 
courageous and 
honest racehorse. 
My Lord is a fine 
mover, which is 
the best thing 
about him, though 
even so he could 
not act on the 
downhill part of 
the course, just 
as he could 
not when first 
exploited there 
as a two year 
old. He is ragged- 
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THE DERBY: “PAPYRUS WINS!’ 


lacking in symmetry of outline. All the same I think he is one 
that will pay to follow this season, for he must have shown some 
fair form at home. Saltash is a chestnut colt of quality and rather 
elegant carriage. He looked improved, too, but he is not big 
enough and has not the grit and gameness of a Papyrus. Pharos 
has had a pretty hard time this season, but he has obviously 
thrived on it. He is wide quartered and a tough-looking subject 
altogether. With Papyrus out of the way he would be now taking 
rank as a very easy winner of the Derby. Parth is a light bay 
and somewhat of a slab of a horse. On the face of it he looks 
an unlucky loser, as he lost many lengths on the others through 
dwelling when the start took place. He was then able to run 
through into third place, though many jockeys were engaged 
in pulling up their mounts while this was happening. 

Drawn on the far side, as Humorist and Captain Cuttle 
were in their years—certainly this is true of Humorist—Papyrus 
was well away, which fact enabled Donoghue to take his favourite 
position as they appeared on the rising ground on the brow of 
the Down. Knockando, whose jockey had been given instruc- 
tions to make the pace apparently in the interests of Town Guard, 
was at that time conspicuous in front, and one noticed Ellan- 
gowan well placed, while Town Guard was all right if he had 
been good enough. As they swept round the corner into the 
straight Papyrus dashed into the lead, followed by Pharos. 
Pharos, midway up the straight, seemed to get his head in front, 
but Donoghue had merely to shake his whip at Papyrus to get 
him to pull out the necessary extra effort to win by a length. 
That is all there was to it, and it explains how what was rather 
an uneventful race went down into history. 

In the result the breeder, who breeds almost solely for the 
sale ring, triumphs. I refer to Sir John Robinson, who bred 
the son of Tracery and Miss Matty at his stud. It wasa triumph 
for the buyer, who speculates to big money, and in this case the 
speculator is the 
luckiest man who 
ever entered on 
ownership — Mr. 
Ben Irish, a 
moderately small 
farmer in the Fen 
country. It was 
a triumph for 
Basil Jarvis, the 
young Newmarket 
trainer, who for 
the same owner 
won the Ascot 
Gold Cup two 
years ago. with 
Periosteum. And, 
finally, it was a 
crowning triumph 
for that great little 
man, Stephen 
Donoghue, who for 
the third year in 
succession rode 
the Derby winner. 
Humorist, Captain 
Cuttle and Papy- 
rus make a grand 
triumvirate, and 
when you recall 
that in the years 
of war he rode 
Pommern and Gay 
Crusader in their 
New Derbys, *. it 
will be understood 
what a big con- 
tribution he has 
made in his career 
to the history of 
the highest class 
of racing. It sur- 
passes anything 
known to the pre- 
sent generation. 

A big upheaval 
in form’ has been 
involvea in all 
that has happened. 
Papyrus was, of 
course, a very 
good two year old, 
but the official 
handicapper rated 
him substantially 
inferior to Town 
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THE FINISH OF THE OAKS: BROWNHYLDA WINS FROM SHROVE AND TERESINA. 


Legality he placed higher. These two finished very nearly 
last, both being thoroughly discredited. Then the Two 
Thousand Guineas form was rather savagely upset, just as 
it was by Humorist and Captain Cuttle in their years. It was 
upset, too, by the fact of Parth getting third and slipping 
past the grievously disappointing Ellangowan. As for Town 
Guard, it is not easy to write temperately, for at a time 
when it was being claimed for him that he was all right, he 
was a very lame horse, such being the admission of the trainer 
when he came to speak at the Press Club luncheon. I make 
no particular comment about the show of detectives in his com- 
pany when he came to be placed on view in the paddock. Why 
they should have been necessary I know not, because they were 
not wanted on parade in the cases of other well backed horses 
and never have been. But there they were, objects of amusement 
rather than of awe. As for Town Guard’s running, I am not 
going to pay any particular attention to it, as I do not need 
telling that the horse, very lame a week before the race, and 
never having done one really good gallop between that time 
and the race, could not possibly have been in a physical state 
to do himself justice. For the sake of his good owner, whom 
we all like, I hope the colt will still do well and extract himself 
from the unenviable position he now occupies. 

Of course, it was great good luck to go to Doncaster, buy 
one yearling, even though at a good price, and with it win the 
Derby, a big fortune, and world-wide notoriety of the pleasantest 
possible kind. The victory, you see, in 
this case was not necessarily to the big 
battalions. The latter were represented 
by the biggest private breeder and owner 
of all, Lord Derby, and the “little ”’ 
man, the erstwhile hotel keeper and 
farmer, who began life as a draper’s 
apprentice and is just as modest and 
kindly a man to-day as ever in his life- 
time, prevailed to such an extent that 
the honours are his and he was accorded 
the crowning distinction of being sent 
for to Buckingham Palace to receive the 
personal congratulations of the King. 

The Oaks were associated with the 
eclipse of a great public favourite in Lord 
Derby’s Tranquil. This very fine filly 
had won the One Thousand Guineas in 
excellent style. Shrove had only finished 
third to her. One could get an indirect 
line about Teresina, second to Top 
Gallant for the Newmarket Stakes, 
and that being so, where was there 
real danger? The name of Brown- 
hylda was mentioned, but on looking up 
the form you would see that over seven 
furlongs early in the season Tranquil had 
well accounted for her at even weights, 
and at any rate a big fine filly like 
Tranquil should improve as much as 
Brownhylda. Indeed, we are told that 
the owner of the latter, Viscomte de 
Fontarce, had to be pressed to allow the 
filly to run for the Oaks. Fancy being 
pressed to accept a fair chance to win 
somewhere between seven and eight 
thousand pounds in stakes! However, 
I am assured it was so. 

Brownhylda, like Teresina, is trained 
by R. C. Dawson, and the Aga Khan’s” pw. 4. Rouch. 
filly was the better favourite, but those 


who knew most about them backed them both as each, of course, 
was running on her merits. The stable jockey, Hulme, chose 
to ride Teresina, and were the opportunity to arise again | 
think he would still take Teresina. That is by way of consoling 
those people who may have backed the wrong one of the Dawson- 
trained fillies. Shrove and Shri, the latter in the ownership 
of Mr. Fred Straker, led the field at a merry pace, ard throughout 
the first half mile I thought Tranquil had to be pushed to keep 
her place behind them. That seemed to be rather ominous, 
but then, I reflected, she would be staying on when the others 
were done with. However, Shrove in particular was not going 
to be so easily disposed of as she still led into the straight, and 
I really believed that she would not be caught when Brownhylda 
came charging up to her and by her. It was all over then, 
one thought, but Shrove found something in reserve and, profiting 
by the fact that Brownhylda suddenly began to tire, she made 
a mast exciting finish of it, with Teresina coming on the scene 
late to finish within a yard or so of the winner. Tranquil ran 
a lifeless sort of race, even though she, too, finished close up 
with the other three. But we did not see the real Tranquil, 
and I am not going to suppose for a moment that we did. Time 
will tell, but that this was Tranquil at her best I will never believe. 
So ended the Oaks with the big bay filly by Stedfast, I'rench- 
owned, and undoubtedly well trained by Dick Dawson and well 
ridden by Victor Smyth, a clever winner. She was always a 
consistent sort, and showed that she could stay when she won 
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the Prince of Wales’ Nursery at Doncaster over a mile last year, 
but I still find it hard to believe she is really better than Tranquil 
or even Teresina. 

Top Gallant would probably have started favourite for 
the Derby had he been entered, but failed for the Coronation 
Cup race for want of the necessary stamina. We may, 
therefore, fairly assume that he would have lost the Derby 
for the same reason. He is quite a brilliant colt at a mile or 
so, but, though ridden by Donoghue here, he collapsed to nothing 
a furlong from home, leaving Condover to go on and win the Cup 
for Mrs. Bendir. 

It was at Kempton Park at the week-end that Lord Derby 
was given an acceptable morsel as some solace for his big dis- 
appointments in the Derby and the Oaks. For with Silurian, 
second for the Manchester Cup, he won the well endowed 
Queen’s Handicap of two miles. The horse was well handi- 
capped, and for once in a way form worked out as it does 
in theory. Then the stable also won a good seven-furlong 
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handicap with The Night Patrol, which has never been as goo] 
as now when he is a five year old. Happy Man in an endeavor 
to give 27lb. to Silurian ran third, and next week we may expe + 
to see this grand stayer make a bold bid for the Ascot Gold C. 5 
in spite of the opposition of the Chester Cup winner Chivalro: 

I suppose the latter will be favourite, but my inclinations a d 
my hopes are with that gallant but hitherto unlucky ho: 
Happy Man. I am hoping to see the King’s colt Knight of t 
Garter win the Coventry Stakes, and Druid’s Orb is going for 
the New Stakes on Thursday, but, of course, he has a penalt 
and now is the time for some smart one, minus the penalt 
to take his number down. But the one to beat him reall 
will have to be smart. Cos will win one of the short distanc> 
races, and Mumtaz Mahal is a certainty for the Queen Mar 
Stakes if as well as at the time of writing this. I am lookin: 
forward to seeing the crack French three year old Epinard, 
and hope he will be asked to win the Hunt Cup under what is 
a big weight for a three year old. PHILIPPOs. 


ALPINE FLOWER FIELDS 


By Lieut.-CoLoneL A. Gavin Jones, D.S.O. 


HO can resist the lure of the mountains! To 
some they call for winter sports, some love them 
for feats of climbing; but for me, give me flower 
fields high or low where I may wander, and I am 
happy. Our own British flora are by no means 
to be despised. I saw in Hertfordshire a few weeks ago an old 
chalk down crowded with nodding purple cups of pasque flower 
(Anemone Pulsatilla) which would have delighted the most 
fastidious; but nowhere, not even in a tropical forest, does 
one find the profusion and variety of flowers that one gets in 
the meadows and lawns of the mountains. Now is the time to 
see them—June, when the sun has melted away their winter 
blankets and they are all hurrying to see which can be in flower 
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A FIELD OF PRIMULA FARINOSA. 


first ; for, while the plainsman can go through his seasons with 
leisurely dignity, the little mountaineer has to hurry and hustle, 
for has he not to flower, fertilise and to ripen seed, all in a 
short few months before his snow covering comes down on 
him again ? 

Of late years rock gardening has become deservedly popular 
with our garden-loving public at home, and this has brought us 
in touch with plants familiar enough in the Alps, but which we 
would otherwise hardly have heard of—I mean such plants 
as the silver and cushion saxifrages and some of the smaller 
primulas. Our florists’ forms of auricula, with their heavily 
powdered petals, have to acknowledge an ancestor in the yellow 
Primula Auricula of the mountains—and, be it said in a whisper, 
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som? of us think the original type 
moie beautiful than the highly coloured 
des-endants. Of primulas, perhaps the 
most effective in the Alps is Primula 
farinosa, not so much because of its 
ind vidual beauty, though it is a pretty 
thi:g, but because it grows in masses 
of square miles. Imagine a_ hillside 
ablaze with little lilac pink bird’s-eye 
primmroses, growing so thickly that they 
seem to be trying to conceal the grass 
in which they grow. Our picture of 
Adelboden gives one an idea of what 
they are like, though one needs the full 
colouring to realise the effect. 

For most people the mention of 
alpine flowers calls to their minds 
edelweiss or gentian. It is curious why 
edeilweiss has become so popular; it is 
a cousin of our common cudweed, and 
though attractive in its way, it is not of 
remarkable beauty. Farrer, if I remem- 
ber rightly, calls it a “‘ flannel fraud.” 
It offers not the least difficulty of culti- 
vation, and if, instead of edelweiss or 
Leontopodium alpinum, we called it 
Cudweed major nobody would have it. 
However, Fashion is a stern deity and 
we must bow to her. The pursuit of 
the plant has so much reduced it that 
the Swiss Government, fearing its ex- 
termination, has forbidden the export of 
all plants of any species whatsoever 
from their territories. They could have 
easier saved it from extinction by sowing 
a pinch of seed in the station-master’s 
garden of their frontier stations and 
politely handing each visitor a piece on 
departure. Of gentians, the smaller 
ones, I have no such unkind remarks to 
make. Some of the big ones lack beauty, 
but the little ones are all pretty and 
some of them are glorious. We most of 
us know Gentiana acaulis, from which 
came the Gentianella of our gardens with 
its vivid blue trumpets. At home it 
needs care, though if it is planted in not 
too dry a spot and the earth tightly 
rammed round it when planting, it will do 
wonders. In the Alps it grows anywhere 
where it can find soil and sunshine, pro- 
vided one does not search for it at too 
giddy a height; it is a characteristic of 
the Alpine fields. Its little brothers, 
Gentiana verna and G. brachyphylla, are 
more beautiful still; the intense blue of 
their petals is impossible to describe. 
Verna has an obliging way of associating 
itself in the turf with Primula farinosa 
and coming into flower with it, making 
a lovely combination. 

Another favourite of the Alps is the 
Alpenrose (Rhododendrons ferrugineum 
and hirsutum). Everywhere it is to be 
found in the valleys or on the uplands, 
provided one is off the pastures. The 
pine woods are generally full of it. In 
colour the individual flowers are not 
exciting and they fade horribly quickly ; 
bat the mass of them is effective and 
characteristic. If one wanis to grow 
the plant at home one needs a lime-free 
soil, preferably peaty sand like one finds 
ii. many parts of Surrey, and one wants 
to give it partial shade, shade from the 
eist so that the rising sun of the early 
months of the year will not catch its 
frosted petals and scorch them. Having 
s.id this, I must admit that had I such 
a soil and position I would prefer to fill 
i with other of the dwarf rhododendrons 
\ hich I think more beautiful ! 

Quite a feature of the lowlands in 
Ss oring are the orchards. One must see 
tiem in May to get them in flower, just 
és at home. If one can imagine an cld 
ixentish orchard which has been treated 
artistically rather than scientifically, and 
back it with rugged masses of mountain 
Carrying snow as shown in our two illus- 
trations, one can get an idea of the beauty 
of the scene. And underneath the trees 
one finds a wealth of meadowland and 
flowers which our scientific fruit farmers 
would never allow to stand so long 
ungrazed. 
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If one is in search of rare flowers one should wander high— 
they are well worth the expedition. In the lowlands one gets 
meadows which vield flowers of the taller kinds, till the cattle 
eat them off! In the upper lawns one finds the wee plants 
which have taken refuge there because they know they are safe 
from being choked by ranker vegetation. The scientists tell 
us that these little plants once possessed the world in a glacial 
period and that many of them are dying races in this warmer 
world of ours. This may be so—I will leave the wise to wrangle 
over the point. The thing that interests us is their beauty and 
variety. Here we get the rarer gentians, primulas in variety, 
drabas, dryas, soldanellas, violas, globularias, and a host of such 
small treasures. Higher again, if our legs feel like it, we come 
to the truly saxatile or rock-loving things like saxifrages, 
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androsaces, and some of the choicer campanulas. They a-e 
not all tractable in cultivation; most of the saxifrages con 
be managed and some of them easily ; some of the androsac's 
are exceedingly difficult. The reason for this is that th 

hate having their rosettes wetted and show their resentme 

by expiring in our English winter. In the mountains th 

can pass their winters under a nice dry covering of sno -, 
where they can sleep soundly till the melting time comes—. ¢ 
home they get untimely spells of mild weather which wak:s 
them up, then on top of this they get drenched with co’ 
tain, which is enough to put off any self-respecting alpin 

If we could manufacture a snow quilt for our rock garde 

from November till March, what a wonderful display of flowe 

we could produce ! 
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ESSEX FAMILY HISTORY IN CARVING AND 


PAINTED 


N old days, when houses were built to shelter the same 

family for generations, they would bear unmistakable 

signs of their builders’ intentions in that respect. Over 

the entrance doorway a man would put up his shield of 

arms, in carved wood or stone; in the windows of his 
great hall would appear a row of shields in painted glass setting 
forth the alliances of his forebears; and carved panels over fire- 
places, in galleries and under windows would tell the tale, 
sometimes of heraldry and, in other cases, of old stories from the 
Bible, or the acts of the Saints and such like. No one thought 
of the time when his house would pass to strangers or to those 
who would lack interest in its traditions. If, indeed, the owner’s 
surname should come to be different to his, it would only be 
because his descendants in the male line had failed, and a 
girl, as heiress, had carried the old place by marriage to one 
of another name, likely enough a neighbour. Still, the old 
blood would be there, and ancestral memorials would not cease 
to be cherished. 

Not only actual blood alliances were so remembered, but 
the political leanings of the family were given a place in the 
house fittings. At Thaxted, Essex, in the Market Place, stands 
to-day a dwelling set up in the fifteenth century by one who 
favoured the cause of the white rose—a lover of the Dukes of 
York rather than their cousins of Lancaster. So we see, as bases 
of the two oriel windows on the first floor, carved oak panels of 





i.—ARMS OF ABELL, FORMERLY AT COOK’S HALL, WEST BERGHOLT 


GLASS 


Yorkist heraldry—on the one the gryphon badge of Edward IV, 
and on the other the royal shield of France and England quarterly 
supported by Edward IV’s lion and bull and surmounted by a 
coronet (Fig. 7). , 

The fact that the royal crown is not used seems to suggest 
that these panels are anterior in date to Edward’s accession to 
the throne. 

As far back as memory goes this old place has been called 
the Recorder’s House, but whether its Yorkist builder was, in 
his day, Recorder of Thaxted one does not know. 

Again, the feeling that prompted the making of such house 
fittings may have been love of Holy Church and its traditions. 
The Abbey of Westminster held a manor and broad lands at 
Newport, Essex, where there survives, in the High Street, an 
ancient house, belonging to the Abbey Manor, known as Monks’ 
Barn. Here, overhanging the street, there is an oriel window 
base in oak elaborately carved with a picture of Our Lady, 
crowned and holding a sceptre, with the Divine Child on her 
left arm, and supported, on either side, by angels playing musica! 
instruments—one a hand organ and the other a harp—all by 
way of honour to that glorious Virgin, and what one would 
expect from the sons of St. Benedict. The date, as well, of this 
house, as of the carved panel on its front, is probably earlier 
than the Thaxted examples by thirty or forty years, but thev 
were all executed in the fifteenth century. 
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2.—ARMS OF SERJEANT BENDLOWES, GREAT BARDFIELD. 
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3.—MERCHANT’S MARK OF SIR JOHN GRESHAM, 
In Leper Hospital, Great Ilford. 


We have seen how, in the hall windows of a medizval house, 
family history and alliances were shown in heraldic fashion. In 
Essex many such stories in glass have survived to our day. In 
the tops of the hall windows at Horham Hall, Thaxted, are the 
arms of its builder, Sir John Cutte, his wife and their alliances. 
Also, there is a charming panel with the ostrich-feather badge 
of the Prince of Wales, the feather quills being jewelled. In the 
morning-room, too, are small white quarries decorated with the 
initials, in yellow stain, of Sir John and Lady Cutte, combined 
with a slipped or cut twig—an obvious joke on the name. In 
one of the windows of the late sixteenth century house known 
as Berden Priory, because it is built on the site of a Priory of 
Austin Canons, set up at Berden in the twelfth century, is a 
shield of the arms of Dale—a chevron between three white doves 
in a black field—probably the arms of the builder of the house. 

At the Place, Great Bardfield, an ancient, though much 
modernised, house, is an interesting memorial of a great lawyer 
of the sixteenth century, William Bendlowes, Serjeant-at-law, 
remarkable for his open adherence to the Old Church through 
the religious changes of his day, until his death in 1584. Having 
bought the Rectory of Great Bardfield, which at a very early 
date had been impropriated to the Collegiate Church of St. 
John the Baptist at Stoke by Clare, he dissolved the impropriation 
and restored the rectory to the parish, so that the incumbent 
of Great Bardfield became rector instead of vicar. The effect 
of the Serjeant’s generosity was, of course, to ensure that the full 
value of the living—great tithes as well as small—should go to the 
parish priest, instead of to anyone, cleric or lay, to whom it might 
be sold. At the same time he endowed a chantry for souls in Great 
Bardfield Church. Singularly enough, the good Serjeant’s Roman 
Catholic doings were not interfered with by the authorities during 
his life. Mass was said or sung every day in the parish church 








5-— INITIALS OF SIR JOHN AND LADY CUTTE, 
Quarry at Horham Hall, Thaxted. 
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4.—ARMS OF CHARLES V (FLEMISH). 
Possibly from Sir Thomas Gresham’s house. 


at a time when it was felony to do so, and when priests were being 
hunted to their death all over the land. This extraordinary 
immunity from persecution may have been due to Serjeant 
Bendlowes’ influence with the Elizabethan statesmen, and 
especially his friendship with Lord Burghley. This worthy is 
buried under a low altar tomb in Great Bardfield Church, from 
which his effigy in brass has been stolen, and he is also com- 
memorated by a half-length portrait at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

To return to his memorial at the Place, where he lived. It 
consists of a very fragmentary panel in painted glass—a shield 
with the arms of Bendlowes impaling those of his wife, Eleanor 
Palmer. Under this panel is a black letter inscription to this 
effect : ‘‘ (Will) ms Bendlowes solus serviens ad legem in Anglia 
per quoddam tempus 1558 et temporis Regni Philippi Regis et 
Maria Regina et Elizabetha Regina.” 

Hard by the River Stour, at the edge of the county, is Pentlow 
Hall, where old family memories are kept alive by a carved shield 
over the front door and by several roundels of painted glass in 
the gallery windows containing arms of bygone owners of the 
manor. 

Hill Hall, Theydon Mount, shows in its windows the heraldry 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth century Smyths—shields of 
arms, crests and badges—whose progenitor, Sir Thomas Smyth, 
a great scholar and a minor statesman of Tudor days, built the 
house, which was considerably altered in the seventeenth century. 

In the gallery windows at Ingatestone Hall—a house built 
by that astute person who managed to keep in with the Pope 
as well as with Queen Elizabeth, Sir William Petre, a principal 
Secretary of State under three Sovereigns—are the arms of 
Sir William and his two wives, set in elaborate Renaissance 
scrollwork. 

Many old houses retain, in their windows, panels with Royal 
arms and badges, such as roses, fleurs-de-lis, portcullises and 
others, often 
with the initials 
of the reigning 
sovereign. It is 
usually claimed 
for such things 
that they com- 
memorate a 
Royal visit to 
the house; in 
some cases this 
may be so, but 
the Larger 
number are to 
be taken as indi- 
cative of the 
time when the 
house was_ built 
and as compli- 
mentary to the 
reigning 
sovereign. 
Among other 
Essex houses, 
Feering Bury 
and Duke’s, 
Layer Marney, 
may be men- 
tioned as con- 
taining Royal 
badges in glass. 











6.—PRINCE OF WALES’S BADGE. 
Horham Hall. 
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7.—BASES OF ORIEL WINDOWS AT THAXTED WITH BADGES OF EDWARD IV, PROBABLY BEFORE HIS ACCESSION. 


Leaded into a modern sash window in the little old manor 
house of Cook’s Hall, West Bergholt, was, until recently, a pretty 
shield of one Waldegrave Abell and his wife, Lord of Cook’s Hall 
in the early years of the sixteenth century. The Hall having 
been sold, the late owner has considerately given hospitality 
to this panel at his own house, Polstead Hall, Suffolk, 
rather than run the risk of it being sold to strangers and perhaps 
sent abroad. 

In the windows of the chapel of the twelfth century Leper 
Hospital at Great Ilford are several panels, originally domestic— 
perhaps brought from Sir Thomas Gresham’s house in Bishopsgate 
Street, London—some of sixteenth century date and others of 
the seventeenth century. Among them are some half dozen 
roundels, painted in grisaille and yellow stain, each with a shield 


of arms, helm, crest and mantling, all Flemish of the sixteenth 
century. On one are the arms of the Emperor Charles V, 
ensigned with the Imperial Crown and the collar of the Golden 
Fleece, and supported by two pillars, bearing Charles’ well known 
motto, plus ultra, standing on headlands with waves of the sea 
between them—an evident reference to the Imperial claim to 
world-wide dominion. Here is, also, an interesting series of 
Gresham heraldry—the merchant’s mark of Sir John Gresham, 
his arms impaled with those of his wife, the arms of Sir Richard 
Gresham, Sir John’s brother, and two quarries with the Gresham 
badge, a grasshopper. 

These are a tew of the many interesting bits of domestic 
heraldry still to be found in and about ancient Essex dwellings, 
all well within fifty miles of London. 


SANDY HERD’S MEMORIES 


HEN a champion of a ball game comes to the 

stage of reminiscence he has, as a rule, arrived 

at an age when he is no longer a champion. It 

is otherwise with Herd, who has just been telling 

his golfing memories (‘My Golfing Life,” by 
Sandy Herd. Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d.) to Mr Clyde Foster, 
who in his turn has written them down. He is fifty-five years 
old, and yet he is one of our chief ‘‘ white hopes’ against the 
invading cohorts. He is playing just about as well as ever 
he did; he utterly declines to admit that he ever feels old or 
tired, and he might win. As a St. Andrews caddie said to him 
in 1921, “ the jail wudna haud us a’ ”’ if he did. 

I have enjoyed his book very much. Herd is a singularly 
lovable person (you would know that from his book, I think, 
if you did not know the man), and his talk is racy and natural. 
He has talked well and freely, letting his story, as he says, ‘‘ jerk 
about a bit,” and Mr. Foster has shown a very happy knack 
of getting that good talk down on paper, even as Mr. Pyecroft 
did when he went down into Hampshire “ with his inkhorn at 
his button” to talk to old Beldham of the cricketing glories 
of Hambledon. I think he has been too consciously Scottish, 
since dialect can become a bore. Otherwise he has done a difficult 
job admirably. 

Herd has, as it seems to me, one outstanding quality which 
is well brought out in his book. It is keenness. Who but a 
keen man could play as he does to-day at fifty-five ? Who but 
a keen man would urge on his ball on the putting green with 
menacing waves of his club? Who would waggle a dozen 
times before every shot he plays? Incidentally, Herd defends 
his waggling habit stoutly. He says it helps him to get the 
sensation of timing and thinks that other people would be all 
the better for more of it. This intense and disarming keenness 
which he has to-day he had when he was a little boy playing, 
for lack of a ball, with a champagne cork into which a kind- 
hearted blacksmith had driven a screw nail to give it weight 
in order that it might carry against the wind. His parents, 
who thought golf an occupation for a ne’cr-do-well, apprenticed 
him to a baker. He served his time, thinking all the time 
about golf and not about bread. They apprenticed him to a 
plasterer, and he plastered away like a man, but with one eye 
on the links. Whenever he had a moment to spare he was out 
on the course, putting in the early morning on the eighteenth 
green and day-dreaming the while, saying to himself with every 
putt, “I have this for the Championship.’”’ He is just as keen 
to-day. He will try as hard in a casual foursome as in a champion- 
ship. He wants to win—no man can be a good player who 
does not—but he loves the game and he loves a hard fight for 
their own sakes. 

In a sense Herd has perhaps been too keen on his beloved 
game. He is to-day, comparatively speaking, a philosopher, 
but in older days the excitement of having a championship in 
his hands proved once or twice something too much for him 
and he let the chance slip. He was so eager that he could not 
quite wait for success to come in its own good time. Certainly 
no man has come so near to winning so many championships. 
He has deserved more than the single one to his credit. Two 
years in particular are, as he says, ‘“‘ big bogles’’ to him—1895 
and 1920. In the first year a hailstorm played ducks and drakes 
with his chance when he had a winning lead at St. Andrews 


and Taylor, starting later and with wet greens 10 pitch on to, 
caught and passed him in the straight. Twenty-five years 
later he had a five and two fours for the last three holes at Deal 
to tie with Duncan and there came at the sixteenth a ghastly 
seven. This very lovable weakness of being too eager has 
perhaps cost him something, but it has had great compensations. 
He has always “‘ bobbed up” again, full of hope and pluck. 
Nothing could depress him for long. More than twenty years 
ago now an eminent golfer wrote an article on ‘‘ The Decline 
of Herd.’’ What a splendid and long-drawn-out retort Herd 
has made to him. 

On this interesting question of temperament Herd is 
exceedingly good. He has made by far the best analysis I 
have yet come across of that formidable and baffling thing, 
the American golfing temperament. He says that what he 
most envies the American players is their ‘‘ high spirits.” I 
am very glad he said that because many people here will persist 
in thinking that Americans ‘‘ make a business” of golf and 
are gloomy and unconscionable adversaries. As a matter of 
fact, it is rather we who are dour and gloomy. Herd describes 
the different ingredients of the American frame of mind very 
well. There is the plodding earnestness that will make them 
throw dawn a box of balls on the green and practise putting 
not at the hole, but casually in order to get a free, true swing 
of the club. Then there is their confidence. ‘“ Their con- 
centration,” he says, ‘“‘ amounts to cock-sure carefulness that 
still holds on after repeated failures. Their tails are always up, 
try as you will to get them down. They walk to the tees in a 
sort of conquering-hero temperament. You’re beaten before 
you begin, unless you keep firm hold of yourself.’ Lastly, 
there is their almost profane power of making a joke in the middle 
of the most solemn match. ‘‘ Nae champion was ever freevilous,”’ 
said the famous Fiery, Willie Park’s caddie, to Herd, but that 
is not the American’s point of view. 

There are some capital accounts of big matches and, 
incidentally, a curious instance of a golfer’s memory playing 
him false. Herd describes Mr. Wethered’s pitch up to the home 
hole in the fourth round at St. Andrews in 1921. He rightly 
says that Mr. Wethered took five after a great drive, which 
lost him the Championship, but he is wrong in saying that the 
ball overran the hole on to the bank beyond the green. In 
point of fact it was dreadfully short. That is, however, by the 
way. It does not matter in the least. The matches are well 
and vividly described, but I am sure that the part of the book 
to which I shall oftenest return is that which deals with the 
narrator’s boyhood at St. Andrews. It is a delightful picture, 
with many human little touches. I like the account of the 
small boy’s going to Strathtyram Woods to stir up the mud 
in the Swilcan Burn and make it “‘ drumen Pie,’’ so that the 
golf balls of the erring might be subsequently fished out from 
in front of the first hole and pocketed. I like, too, Herd just 
back from his first billet at Portrush pouring his whole savings 
of 440 in glittering sovereigns into his astonished mother’s 
apron. And—one of golf’s little ironies—the story of Jack 
Burns, an open champion in the ’eighties, who said he had done 
what he set out to do and all he wanted was a steady job. So 
he gave up golf and became a platelayer on the line. The 





golf champion’s lot was not always such a happy one as it is 
to-day. 


BERNARD DARWIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PUZZLE OF THE CUCKOO. 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—I believe that Mr. Edgar Chance, in his 
book, ‘‘ The Cuckoo’s Secret,” offers to wager 
any amount up to {500 that the cuckoo always 
lays its eggs directly into the nests of other 
birds, never inserting them with its bill. I 
have not read the book, and therefore I may 
be mistaken ; but I should like to assert that I 
practically witnessed the insertion of an egg in 
a pied wagtail’s nest. On May 25th, 1915, I was 
awakened at 5.30 a.m. by the sonorous notes 
of a male cuckoo, which flew very closely past 
my open window, and which continued to call 
within 6oyds. Hurrying out of bed, I saw him 
perched on the cross beams of a pergola erected 
over a flagged path between two ponds. His 
long tail was pointed upwards, the feathers 
spread, and he was evidently very excited, 
rapidly uttering the “‘ cuck-cuckoo, cuck- 
cuckoo ”’ notes. Then he flew down to the edge 
of the pond. At that moment my eye was 
attracted to a fluttering of wings just where some 
honeysuckle had grown up one of the oak 
uprights of the pergola, almost underneath 
where the male bird was sitting. Seizing my 
field-glasses, I was greatly thrilled to find it 
was a female cuckoo balancing herself on the 
honeysuckle in an upright position and inserting 
her head into a small aperture in the beam, 
which had originally served in an old barn for 
the squared end of a cross beam. An aperture, 
with an opening of about 5ins. in height and 
2kins. in breadth, cut into the wood about 
4kins., and not going right through to the other 
side of the beam. The female cuckoo remained 
in the same attitude for a few minutes, con- 
stantly popping her head in and out. A male 
chaffinch swooped at her, and she stopped for 
a moment and opened her mouth at it, so that 
I plainly saw the orange gape. Her body 
was below the hole all the time, and she seemed 
to find a difficulty in keeping her balance on 
the climbing honeysuckle. Finally, she flew 
away uttering clucking notes, and was 
immediately followed by the male. I heard his 
passionate “‘ cuck-cuckoo”’ dying away as he 
disappeared round the corner of the house 
after her. Then I hurriedly dressed, took a 
light ladder, propped it up against the pergola, 
and peered round to the side of the upright 
beam which overhung the water. A _ pied 
wagtail’s nest was within the aperture, with two 
eggs and one cuckoo’s! The latter was bluish, 
but speckled, and evidently quite fresh. By 
“bluish”? I mean it was decidedly so, com- 
pared with the wagtail’s eggs. Now, if that 
cuckoo did not insert her egg from her mouth, 
I do not know how she managed it, for it was 
a physical impossibility for her to lay it in 
the nest. To do so, she would have had to 
press her body in backwards, and cven then 






IS THE CUCKOO PUTTING ITS EGG IN THE 
WAGTAILS’ NEST WITH ITS BEAK? 


she would not have found sufficient space. 
There was only just room for the wagtail’s 
nest, and no more. I left the eggs, and, un- 
fortunately, having told of it, they were taken 
before they hatched by an unknown marauder. 
Until I witnessed this interesting event, I had 
not been aware that the male cuckoo takes 
so active an interest in the female’s deposit 
of her eggs. A curious feature was the female 
cuckoo constantly putting her head into and 
out of the aperture as if she was arranging 
the eggs in the nest, fluttering her wings all 
the time to keep her balance. The wagtails 
did not put in an appearance, so that when 
the male chaffinch attacked her I quite thought 
the cuckoo was at his nest. Probably his mate 
was on hers near by.—Husert ASTLEY. 


“ BELLEVUE,” LYMPNE. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—The interesting article on Bellevue 
which appeared in your paper of June 2nd, 
brings to my recollection that about twenty 
years ago I was taken up under the roof and 
shown some of the original Tudor panelling 
doing duty as a lining. A great part of the 
stone walling of the ground floor of the house 
would appear to be of that date, and I remember 
some mullioned windows with cusped heads 
being found during “‘ restoration’? some years 
ago. I believe that they were broken up and 
used as a foundation to the drive! The writer 
of the article appears, however, to be not very 
familiar with the episode of the Holy Maid of 
Kent, and I venture, in the interests of local 
history, to add a few notes. Richard Masters, 
or Master, described by Erasmus as “‘ a young 
man, learned in Divinity, and of good and sober 
life,” (‘‘ Works of Erasmus,” Vol. v, page 678), 
would seem to have been rector, not curate, of 
Aldington for some fourteen years before 
Elizabeth Barton first had her trances. He was 
not executed in T'yburn (see Grants in July, 
1534, No. 10, Vol. vu, Col. of State Papers), 
but continued rector of Aldington and died 
there about 1558. The hermit of Court- 
at-Street, who was not a priest, would appear to 
have had little or no connection with the doings 
of the Holy Maid. The chapel itself was placed 
in good repair, not “‘ never touched,” and a 
chaplain appointed (Col. of State Papers, Vol. 
vi, No. 1468).—H. J. CHENEY. 





LA HAUTE ECOLE AND BUGLE MARCH. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I have read with much pleasure the very 
interesting article by ‘‘ Aniseed ” in your issue 
of May 26th, in which he has been good enough 
to mention my name in connection with the 
haute école—so little appreciated or understood 
in this country. In consequence, the practice 
of the niceties, and nuances, of the real art of 
horsemanship are left entirely in the hands 
of the few who are able and willing to spend 
the time and take the endless trouble required 
to make the perfectly balanced and adaptable 
horse, so well described by ‘“‘ Aniseed.” 
“ Aniseed ” refers to my horse, “ the famous 
Bugle March,” and asks the pertinent question : 
Should I have cared to have ridden him—this 
winner of so many prizes in the Show Ring— 
“over a country”? But I bought Bugle 
March for the express. purpose of making 
him a high-school horse. In other words, 
to exhibit him as the type of what should be 
aimed at in the finished hack. However, I am 
confident that, from this horse’s breeding, his 
high courage and perfect shape, he would 


have made a brilliant hunter ; and I think that 
he was fast enough to have won races, as his 
dam had two good winners to her credit. But 
my horse was never asked to show his mettle 
either in the hunting field or on a racecourse. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to add that Bugle 
March—fuli of years and honours—has only 
lately gone to “happier hunting grounds.”— 
F. Vivian Goocu. 


RAVENS IN SOUTH DEVON. 

To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—It may be of interest to record that a 
second ravens’ nest has been found near Newton 
Abbot. This also is built in the face of a 
disused quarry. The boys who discovered 
this second nest were unable to reach it. The 
first nest found held six eggs, and three were 
left. These are now hatched, and a few days 
ago I went and watched the old birds feeding 
their young. Although I had field glasses, 
I was unable to see the nature of the food 
given to the nestlings. The old birds settled 
on the top of the quarry and walked about on 
the rock face, so that I was able to observe 
them well. They looked somewhat smaller 
than specimens seen in the North of Scotland 
and Shetland.—FLrur-pE-Lys. 

IS THE CRESTED NEWT BECOMING 

SCARCE ? 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—According to the reports of some of 
my correspondents in various parts of the 
country, and in the light of my own observa- 
tions, I am strongly inclined to believe that 
there has been during vecent years a gradual 
diminution in the abundance of that interesting 
amphibian, the crested or warty newt (Molge 
cristata). I have found that in several situations 
in and on the borders of Nottinghamshire 
the ponds that at one time contained many 
examples of this species now know it not, 
or only in greatly reduced numbers. Indeed, 
in one pond, where until three years ago I 
could obtain as many specimens as I wished 
to capture in the spring and early summer 
there is now not a single individual to be seen. 
It would be interesting to know if this is the 
general experience of nature students through- 
out any extensive portion of the country: my 
own informants, writing from several widely 
separated counties, lead me to suppose that 
such is the case, and, if so, there will be another 
problem for those naturalists who specialise in 
the study of the influences that determine the 
gradual disappearance of forms of life that have 
been at one time or another widely distributed 
and familiar.—CLIFFORD W. GREATOREX. 


A WORD FOR THE DULL DOG. 

To THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—-Reams have been written and countless 
words spoken in praise of wonderfully clever 
dogs. Has anyone ever said a good word for 
the dogs which are not quite brilliant? Yet all 
men who have studied dogs know quite well 
that at times some dogs are extremely foolish. 
At one time and another I have kept mastiffs, 
bull dogs (English and French), poodles, fox- 
terriers, Manchester terriers, spaniels, retrievers, 
mongrels. Among these have been two or three 
dull dogs—very attractive and wholly delightful 
in their own simple and very babyish ways— 
but, intellectually, dull. One was a Man- 
chester terrier, whose favourite act of folly was 
to go to sleep while standing up in the fire- 
place ; after a time she would sway about in her 
sleep and then fall against the hot grate. When 
I first saw her sleeping in this way I woke her 
up so that she should not burn herself. I need 
not have troubled. She burned her nose scores 
of times, but never learned to lie down before 
going to sleep in front of a fire. She would 
lie down elsewhere, but never in front of a 
fire. Another of my foolish friends was a 
French bull dog—very lively and affectionate. 
I tried to teach her to find her way home. 
She never learned to do that ; even when she 
was within fifty yards of the garden gate she 
would lose her way. This dog loved everyone, 
and everyone loved her. She would follow a 
tramp, the dustman, or me with equal pleasure. 
About once a week a policeman would call to 
tell me that my dog was at the police station. 
When I fetched her away she was always as 
delighted to see me as she was to greet the first 
stranger we happened to meet on our way home. 
There was a certain indefinable charm about 
both these dogs, and I know that they were 
more popular with my friends—children and 
grown-ups—than any other dogs I have 
owned.—W. P. 
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THE OLD GLASS BALL THROWER. 
To THE EpIrTor. 


Sir,—In one of Mr. Sharpe’s recent contribu- 
tions on the training of shooting dogs he 
describes and illustrates a device for flinging 
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one of their league, although they represented 
quite a large village. Bux in the beginning of 
1922 a recruiting meeting was held for the 
Territorials, and about twenty, including 
several members of the football team, joined up. 
The company-sergeant-major who was a keen 
footballer, came out and 
played with them, and 
this season he has played 
for them regularly. The 
result has been that an 
entirely different spirit 
has entered into the 
team. They play a 
hard but clean game 
and this season have 
only lost one match. 
The moral is obvious. 
Village teams need dis- 
cipline. The average 
village youth leaves 
school at about four- 
teen, and after that 
there is usually no 
discipline in his life at 
all. Can it be wondered 
that esprit de corps is 
sometimes lacking in 
village games? That 
reputation and playing 


THE PREDECESSOR OF THE CLAY-BIRD TRAP, ir ands ue ens 


a stuffed stocking into the air in order that the 
dog may see it and in due course retrieve. 
But when he speaks as though this contrivance 
was originally a glass ball trap I find myself 
wondering whether he is right, since I can find 
no resemblance between the apparatus you 
have pictured and a veritable glass ball thrower 
which has been stored away in a lumber-room 
on my premises for a great number of years. 
I have no details of its history other than that 
it was an item among the stock-in-trade of a 
former gun business. However, since some of 
your readers will, doubtless, be interested in 
seeing the anatomy of the predecessor of the 
present-day clay-bird trap, I enclose a photo- 
graph.—SHOOTING ENTHUSIAST. 


WANTED—A VILLAGE GAMES MASTER. 
To THE Epiror. 
Str,—Social life in English villages has 
developed apace since the war. There are 
now men and women’s clubs, village dances, 
village concerts, viliage dramatic societies and 
travelling cinemas. Cricket and _ football 
clubs have also developed, especially since 
Saturday has been made a half holiday for farm 
workers, and local leagues have been organised 
in which village meets village every week in 
friendly rivalry. At least, it is usually friendly. 
But, unfortunately, there are some instances 
where the play is anything but clean. It 
is a curious thing, but in every case I have 
heard of where a village side has had a 
reputation for really dirty play, that side has 
been a rotten one. A certain village used 
to have many “ unpleasant incidents ”’ in their 
weekly matches a year ago. They rather prided 
themselves on their reputation for foul play, 
and were quite proud of the fact that the job 
of refereeing for them was not much sought 
after. Incidentally, they came out bottom but 





nothing to them? The 
Territorials are an excellent institution, but to 
urge that every village youth should join them 
in order to acquire discipline in his games is 
rather like employing a Dreadnought to catch 
a sardine. Soldiering does not appeal to every- 
one, nor has everyone the time to give to it. 
But it would be possible for such a person as 
the local padre, the village schoolmaster, one 
of the squire’s sons, or any suitable person in 
the neighbourhood interested in sport, to 
become a sort of “‘ Games Master,’’ who would 
run the village cricket and football teams on 
public school traditions. The material is all 
there, waiting and ready to be moulded. 
If sportsmanship and esprit de corps mean 
anything, it is even more important that 
the poorer classes should be encouraged in 
these attributes than the more wealthy, for 
to the latter they should come naturally by 
birth and environment. But among village 
lads, discipline 1s withdrawn just at the most 
critical age, nor is the educative side of playing 
games emphasised in the elementary school 
curriculum.—L,. F. EASTERBROOK. 


A NEST OF THE RED WOOD ANTS. 
To THE EpiTor, 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of an 
exceptionally large nest of the wood ants, 
taken among the birch trees on a hillside in 
Argyllshire. Early in April there was little or 
no sign of life thereon, but after a week of sun- 
shine the ants could be seen in thousands busily 
at work upon its surface, carrying tiny pieces 
of stick and dried stalks of ferns and grasses to 
heighten the structure. When disturbed with 
a stick, the grubs or larve were disclosed, 
and these were immediately seized upon by 
the ants and hurried off to a place of safety. 
Leading from the nest into the wood were 
roads about four or five inches wide, formed 


‘*GO TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGGARD; 
CONSIDER HER WAYS AND BE WISE.” 
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by the passage to and fro of the ants in their 
search for food. During the winter these road- 
ways had become choked with leaves and 
rubbish, but the ants soon cleared them when 
they started work in the spring. Sometimes 
a badger would leave his footprints on the top 
of the mound, but his investigations had not 
carried him far—these ants are well able to 
take care of themselves, and bite most viciously, 


—M. G. S. Best. 


BRITTANY CAPS. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The interesting article on Brittany caps 
which appeared in a recent issue of Country 
LirE reminded me of the enclosed snapshot 
I took some time ago of a Brittany girl who was 
a maid at an English country house I was 
staying at. The staff at this particular house 





A BRITTANY MAID IN ENGLAND, 


was, I should think, rather unique, there not 
being two girls of the same nationality. An 
Irish cook, a Parisian governess, an English 
housemaid, second housemaid the Brittany 
girl, a Swiss parlourmaid and a Luxemburg 
laundrymaid. It was amusing sometimes to 
hear them all talking—the different pronuncia- 
tion they gave to some of our English words. 
The Luxemburg laundrymaid was the best 
linguist and was often called upon to clear up 
some knotty point, or assist one of the others 
who had not yet successfully mastered our 
language. The Brittany girl was very proud of 
her native dress, which she would put on very 
often in her spare time. The Brittany girl 
was quite pleased to have her photograph taken, 
and I am sure there is no objection to your 
using this if it interests you—WARWICKSHIRE. 


A FOX’S LARDER. 
To THE EpITorR. 

Str,—Lately we have been very troubled 
with foxes, and they have taken several of 
my lambs. One morning I found Reynard’s 
larder in a hedgerow on my farm, not far 
from a busy highway (Watling Street), and it 
may interest your readers to hear what it con- 
sisted of—a very varied assortment. Rabbit, 
rat, wild duck, moorhen, blackbird, kestrel, 
wings of fowls, backbone of fowl (cooked), large 
raw beef bone, leg of mutton bone (cooked) 
and heaps of feathers, showing what a variety 
of game, etc., a fox will eat: but I ¢annot 
think how he could have caught that fine hawk. 
—L. Lovett TuRNER. 
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LAWN TENNIS: THE LUCK OF THE GAME 


OW often has a player ever deserved a point given 

against him as out by a reasonably competent and 

attentive umpire? If we take ‘‘deserve’’ to mean 

that the player has hit the mark he aimed at, the 

instances must be few. This particular type of mis- 
fortune can hardly happen to players out of the first class, for 
they aim only “ thereabouts,’ and few of them, except in the 
heat of controversy in the dressing-room, would claim to be 
more precise. How often does it happen to first-class players, 
say, at Wimbledon? I have seen wrong decisions given at 
Wimbledon, or what I took to be wrong decisions and—like 
everybody else—I have said of some ball given out that it was 
“miles” in. But by miles I meant 3ins. I do not remember 
seeing a player at Wimbledon suffer from a bigger error than 
that. Now, if he was aiming to drop the ball within 3ins. 
of the line, he was not only entitled to have it counted in by 
the rules of the game, but he deserved to have it so counted. 
There is a difference. As far as one stroke can be said to decide 
a match, a backhand smash won Mlle Lenglen her first Champion- 
ship. Had she lost the point she won with it she was beaten. 
She reached up for the ball as she ran back, just got the wood 
to it and returned it to fall lifeless just over the net in Mrs. 
Chambers’ court. She was fully entitled to score the point, but 
she did not deserve it in the highly moral sense in which the word 
is being used. After that match we all talked about the winner’s 
luck, because she had scored what was obviously a vital point 
by a stroke which was obviously miss-hit. But I can remember 
our applauding—and no one more enthusiastically than myself— 
a drive of Mrs. Chambers’ from base-line to base-line, which 
beat her opponent with something to spare and pitched un- 
questionably inside, but only just inside, the corner. If Mlle. 
Lenglen had missed her smash that drive might well have decided 
the match, and it would have occurred to no one to call Mrs. 
Chambers lucky. But did Mrs. Chambers intend to cut it so 
fine? I have seen Mrs. Chambers hit to such a consistent 
length that I should not presume to say she did not. It would, 
however, be interesting to persuade the best players to reveal 
to us how often, if ever, they aim to hit the ball within rin. 
of the top of the net or within 3ins. of a line. I saw Mr. 
McLoughlin stake a set on a target of that size against Mr. Roper 
Barrett in what was, if I remember right, his first match at 
Wimbledon. He was forced to his forehand corner and won 
the point by hitting his hardest straight down the line ; he would 





have lost it if the ball had come more than Tin. or 2ins. inside, 
for Mr. Barrett was guarding that side. When Mr. Barrett 
himself is doing conjuring tricks at the net against some hard 
hitter it is part of his ‘‘ patter ’’—if the word may be used without 
irreverence—to suggest to his opponent by his way of hitting 
that he can place the ball to a hair’s-breadth, and at times it is 
obvious that he is allowing himself a very small margin. But 
to watch even the best players is to be convinced that they do 
not confine themselves to these small margins unless they are 
forced to. It is too difficult. There is a game called golf at 
which it is the object of the players to roll a ball, that is not 
moving, along the ground into a small hole. If one of them 
succeeds in doing this from a distance of half the length 
of a lawn tennis court, his opponent is apt to mention it after- 
wards as an instance of that kind of luck against which the 
best golfer is impotent. How often can a lawn tennis player 
reckon on bringing off a shot of this length with a moving ball 
when moving himself and with an opponent trying to intercept 
the ball ? It would be interesting to see how often in ten attempts 
the best players would hit a saucer the size ofa golf hole (1) 
with a drive, (2) with a horizontal volley, (3) with a smash. 
A competition on these lines might lend variety to some of our 
less formal tournaments. If our most successful players did 
not score a fair proportion of hits to misses, the inference would 
be that they seldom deliberately in matches attempted shots 
exposing them to so great a risk of failure. Otherwise they 
would not be successful players. If one is right in assuming 
that the players do in practice allow themselves a wider margin 
than the saucer, then they are lucky when they hit the ball 
within 3ins. of the line. In that case we waste a lot of sympathy 
over them when the umpire gives such a hit out; a technical 
injustice has been committed, but not a moral injustice. Luck 
is on the side of the player who scores the more points from 
balls that did not travel pretty much “according to plan.” 
There must be a lot of that kind of luck, though it is impossible 
to estimate how much. Anyhow it must be large in proportion 
to what is involved in wrong decisions by the umpire. We 
cannot eliminate luck, and if we did we should kill the game ; 
but if this argument is sound, those scenes of high comedy in 
which Jones, after the umpire has awarded him a point 
by mistake, makes all eyes moist by sweeping the next 
service majestically into the net, are not only comedy but 
farce. BE. MoM: 








SOME BOOKS OF THE DAY 


(Reference is made in this column to all books received and does not, of course, preclude the publication of a further notice in Country LIFE.) 


Amonc the many histories of the war there remains 
a special niche for that of The Royal Naval Division 
(Hutchinson, 21s.), which Mr. Douglas Jerrold 
has written and to which Mr. Winston Churchill 
has contributed an illuminating introduction— 
particularly illuminating to the man or woman 
having no special link with that heroic force and 
to whom its name, among so many, recalls too 
little of its valiant history. It seems, to the lay 
mind, a thousand pities that the Naval Division 
should have ceased to be. The Royal Marines keep 
the memory of its battle honours, the inspiration 
of its story belongs to no particular unit. It is 
as though a hero had died with no son to inherit 
his glory. A great soldier whose sudden death 
at the beginning of the war cast a shadow on 
many fearful hearts is commemorated in The 
Life of Lieutenant-General Sir James Moncrieff 
Grierson (Constable), by Mr. D. S. Macdiarmid, 
with a foreword by Lord Haig. Two names 
renowned in the world of business enterprise are 
the subject of biographies appearing this week ; 
one is the Life of George Cadbury (Cassell, tos. 6d.), 
by Mr. A. G. Gardiner, the other Alfred Yarrow, 
His Life and Work (Arnold, tos. 6d.), by Eleanor 
C. Barnes (Lady Yarrow). Bound together in 
one volume are Echt-Forbes Family Charters 
1345-1727, Records of the Forest of Birse, and 
Notarial Signs 926-1786 (Chambers, 42s.), by the 
Right Rev. Bishop G. F. Browne. Some very 
charming chapters of old country life are bound 
together in At the Foot of the Cotswolds (Daniel, 2s.), 
by Mrs. Mary Everest Boole. A note on My 
Golfing Life (Chapman and Hall, ros. 6d.), as 
told by Sandy Herd to Mr. Clyde Foster, appears 
over Mr. Bernard Darwin’s signature on another 
Page. 

London, Its Origin and Early Development 
(Constable, 14s.), is the volume by Mr. William Page 
of which we have been for some time expectant. 
Mr. W. J. Perry, in The Children of the Sun 
(Methuen, 18s.), continues the researches into the 
early history of civilisation initiated in his earlier 


book, ‘‘ The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia.” 
We have received Observations and Reflections on 
Wild Creatures (Dranes, 7s. 6d.), by Colonel 
G. T. K. Maurice. 

Two books translated from the French come 
from Messrs. Heinemann, at 6s. each—The Kiss 
to the Leper, by Francois Mauriac, and Daughters 
of Fire, by Gérard de Nerval. Mr. Ernest Raymond 
has a new novel from Messrs. Cassell—Damascus 
Gate; and Miss Elizabeth Fagan makes a first 
venture in that form in Dear Ann, published by 
Messrs. Hutchinson. From the same source come 
Fury, by Mr. Edmund Golding, and Cut and Come 
Again, by Mr. Ronald Oakeshott; and from 
Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, The Iron Box, by the 
late Mr. Ranger Gull—only finished a few days 
before his death—and Shining Folly, by Mr. 
Adrian Heard. Spunyarn, by Mr. George Hugh 
Banning, and Across the Mesa, by Mr. Jarvis Hall, 
come from Messrs. Methuen; and The Road of 
Destiny, by Mr. Ellis Middleton, from Messrs. Mills 
and Boon. All these novels are published at the 
7s. 6d. to which we have become accustomed, 
but the fraction is dispensed with in the case of 
those produced by Mr. John Long—The School 
of Virtue, by Mrs. Violet Tweedale; The Way of 
Things, by Miss Maud I. Nisbet ; and When Woman 
Rules, by ‘‘ A Well-known Member of Parliament.” 
Circular Saws (Chapman and Hall, 6s.) is a collec- 
tion of whimsical little parables by Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe. 

Three more charming little plays in the 
Green-leai Theatre Series are The Grassblade, 
Lost Silver and The Minstrel (Duckworth, 1s. each), 
all by Mr. Maxwell Armfield. We have also re- 
ceived a book of somewhat indifferent verse, 
Tumult and Order (Elkin Mathews, 3s. 6d.), by 
Mr. A. C. Landsberg. 

The new edition of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s 
The Art of Thomas Hardy (The Bodley Head, 
8s. 6d.) contains the excellent etched portrait by 
William Strang and a new portrait by Vernon 
Hill. Three exquisite little volumes in the pocket 


edition of ‘‘ The Highways and Byways” Series 
(Macmillan, 6s. each) have given me great delight : 
Devon and Cornwall, by Arthur H. Norway, is 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell and the late Hugh 
Thomson; Sussex, written by Mr. E. V. Lucas, by 
Frederick L. Griggs; and Surrey, written by Mr. 
Eric Parker, by Hugh Thomson. 

Forty years of landscape architecture: Frederick 
Law Olmstead senior, Early Y ears (Putnam, 12s. 6d.), 
edited by Frederick Law Olmstead, jun., and 
Theodora Kimball ; The Law of Property Act 1922 
(Sweet and Maxwell, 7s. 6d.), by Mr. Eustace J. 
Harvey; Alpine Plants (Thornton Butterworth, 
7s. 6d.), by Mr. A. J. Macself, illustrated in colour ; 
and Ten Tonics Without Reaction (Norwich Press, 
6d.), by Mr. Eustace Miles, have also been received, 
as well as Part VII of The Pageant of Nature 
(Cassell, 1s. 3d.) and Baily’s Magazine of Sports 
and Pastimes (Vinton, 1s.) for June. S. 


Found Money, by George A. Birmingham. 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 


LIGHT, bright and entertaining Mr. George 
Birmingham’s public expects him to be, and 
light, bright and entertaining he invariably is. 
Inveterate highbrows may mutter disparagingly, 
‘““The mixture as before’’; but even that is 
unjust, for it never is quite the mixture as 
before; there is always some novelty in the 
flavouring. In Found Money the fantastic 
plot goes with the usual high-spirited swing, 
and Ireland comes in for the usual resounding 
though far from vicious thwacks; but the 
element of novelty is supplied by the heroine’s 
aunt, the Eloquent Josephine, “‘ probably the 
only woman in the world who can go on making 
a speech for fourteen hours at a stretch without 
even stopping for a cup of tea,” and by the 
mild and other-worldly Canon Sylvestre, who 
provides the last and delightfully unforeseen 
laugh in the book. In short, it is impossible 
to find any cause for quarrel with the publishers’ 
description of Found Money as “another 
rollicking comedy.” 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


LETTING OF CHARTLEY CASTLE 


ENERAL SIR WALTER CON- 

GREVE, V.C., K.C.B., has let his 

historic and beautiful Staffordshire 

seat, Chartley Castle, furnished, 

for a term of years, through Messrs. 
; ; Knight, Frank and Rutley, in con- 
junction with Messrs. Hampton and Sons. 
The property was referred to at some length 
in the Estate Market page of CounTRY LIFE 
of February 3rd last. Chartley, mentioned in 
the Domesday Book, belonged to various Royal 
owners until, in the reign of Henry III, Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, erected the castle. It descended 
to his daughter Agnes, wife of William de 
Ferrers, Earl of Derby. She gave Certelege, 
or Chartley, to her son, and a descendant became 
Lord Ferrers of Chartley. The ancient dun- 
geons, brewhouses and moat may still be 
seen in the park, along with the ruins of the 
Norman stronghold. 

Owners of Chartley have included Robert, 
Earl of Essex, favourite of Queen Elizabeth. 
His son dying without an heir, the castle was 
conferred upon Robert Shirley, Lord Ferrers 
of Chartley, by Charles II. In the thirteenth 
century the estates were forfeited, and the castle 
was besieged by the Earl of Lancaster. In 
1575 Queen Elizabeth stayed at Chartley, on 
her way to Stafford; and Mary Queen of 
Scots was detained there from the time of her 
removal from Tutbury until the trial at 
Fotheringay. White cattle, the remains of 
the wild herds which formerly roamed in 
Needwood Forest, made their home in the lands 
around Chartley Castle. It is a charming old 
house, full of character, rich in tradition, and 
in accord with modern standards of residential 
comfort, and only seven miles from Stafford 
and Uttoxeter. 

A total of £122,000 has been realised for 
the Wyresdale Park estate, Lancaster, through 
Messrs, Knight, Frank and Rutley, who sold 
the remaining lots of the 10,000 acres at Lan- 
caster yesterday week. The Westmorland 
properties of the late Sir Joseph Savory came 
under the hammer of the firm, at Appleby last 
Saturday, and the sale amounted to £35,725. 

Weston Favell House estate was offered 
by auction at Northampton, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Woods and Co., when twenty-nine lots, includ- 
ing the principal farms and embracing an area 
of 550 acres, were sold. The agricultural hold- 
ings, accommodation lands and building land 
realised up to £50, £80 and £200 per acre 
respectively. The mansion and home farm 
remain for disposal. The mansion was erected, 
less than a quarter of a century ago, at a cost 
of £60,000. There was a very large attendance 
at the auction, and sharp bidding for some of 
the farms and for woodland. 

Vice-Admiral E. H. Moubray’s Swattenden 
estate, 260 acres, at Cranbrook, has been sold, 
since the auction, by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, who have also disposed of Kentish 
land for Major the Hon. John S. R. Tufton, 
including 263 acres at Ashford for £10,075, 
and other holdings, the total being over £13,600. 

Beach House, Worthing, where King 
Edward often stayed, did not come under the 
hammer last Thursday, having found a buyer 
in private treaty. Among the furniture formerly 
belonging to the late Mr. Baldock, M.P., at 
Eaton Square, was a pair of Chippendale side- 
tables with carved eagle supports, which 
realised 195 guineas. 

_Lord Dunedin has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to sell his Perthshire 
estate, Stenton, by auction ; and the firm are 
selling by auction Invernairne, the residence 
of Lord Trevethin. The former property 
extends to 380 acres on the north bank of the 
Tay, which bounds the estate for half a mile 
affording salmon fishing. 

Terlings, near Harlow, which was to have 
been submitted at Hanover Square, has been 
sold; and Red Lodge, Englefield Green, 
recently offered by auction by the firm, has been 
sold by them. 


LADY SACKVILLE’S BRIGHTON SALE. 


NEXT Thursday, Friday and Saturday 

Lady Sackville’s furniture and works of 
art at No. 40, Sussex Square, Brighton, will be 
on view. Messrs. Wilson and Co. will commence 
the auction on Monday, June 25th, the first 
business being the offering of the grand old 
freehold Georgian mansion, which has been 
exquisitely modernised under the supervision 
of Sir Edwin Lutynes. As an illustrated article 


on the contents of the house appeared in 
Country Lire so recently as May 26th (page lvi), 
there is no need to attempt any description of 
them on this occasion. Suffice it to say that 
there are abundant evidences that it is a collec- 
tion that was got together with rare discernment 
and the resources of a deep purse. The page of 
pictures and descriptive detail in Messrs, 
Wilson and Co.’s announcement in the Supple- 
ment last week (page xxxi) forms quite fascinat- 
ing reading matter, many of the greatest masters 
of furniture making and the finest periods 
being represented. The paintings are also im- 
portant. 


AN “ERNEST NEWTON” HOUSE. 


ME. ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., put much 
of his characteristic work into Brand 
Lodge, Colwall, near Malvern. The garden 
front, with semi-octagonal bays to the wings 
and semicircular porch, prepares anyone who 
knows the late Mr. Newton’s ideals for being 
informed that he designed Brand Lodge. 

To get a proper idea of the house the reader 
should refer to the special article in these 
columns of August 7th, 1920, page 187, from 
the pen of Mr. Randal Phillips. The site, on 
a fairly sharp slope of the Malvern Hills, called 
for considerable ingenuity cn Mr. Newton’s 
part, and the steps and terraces in the gardens 
show how successfully the contour of the hills 
has been turned to account ; and, with regard 
to the house itself, it is remarkable that hardly 
any cutting away of the ground was needed 
to accommodate the modern building. The 
use of hollow brick walling with cement rough- 
cast has made a house that is certain to be always 
dry, even in an admittedly rather exposed 
position. The decorative leadwork on the 
garden bays is noteworthy. Messrs. Bruton, 
Knowles and Co. are instructed to sell Brand 
Lodge by private treaty. The grounds of 
20 acres have all the maturity due to their 
having enclosed the older house that preceded 
the present one. It is a good hunting country, 
and there is golf within three miles. 

The Gloucester firm has also, in this in- 
stafce to let, a Georgian house and 7 acres, 
four miles from Minchinhampton golf course, 
at £170 a year. They have just sold by auction 
Stroat Farm, near Chepstow, 306 acres, with 
an early seventeenth century house. The estate 
is subject to a tithe rent charge of £83. It 
realised £6,985, with £381 in addition for 
timber. 


ETON COLLEGE SELLING LAND. 


ETON COLLEGE authorities are resuming 

their sales of landed property, and have in 
the last few days disposed of Darley House 
and other property at Hullavington, Wiltshire, 
for a total of £3,752. These are sales included 
in a total of £54,825, by Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey, among them being Buckland 
House, Buckland Newton, and Newlands 
Corner House at Sherborne. 

Broad Marston Manor, a fine old Eliza- 
bethan house near Stratford-on-Avon, and 
130 acres, and freeholds at Birdingbury, near 
Rugby, have changed hands, in private negotia- 
tion, through Messrs. James Styles and Whit- 
lock. Woolscot Manor and 130 acres were 
withdrawn at £6,750. They announce the sale 
by private treaty of Stowe Lodge, near Weedon, 
an estate extending to 400 acres. Cawston 
House, Dunchurch, bought in at £17,250, 
once known as Courston; it was occupied by 
the monks in the reign of Edward I. The 
buildings were destroyed by fire in 1310. 
In the grounds are remains of the moat which 
surrounded the ancient grange. In 1707 the 
estate passed into the hands of the Montague 
family. The house was almost entirely rebuilt 
in 1907, for occupation by Viscount Hampden, 
who lived there until 1911, when it passed 
to the present owner. With the old-world 
grounds and park and woodlands, the area 
is about 170 acres. 

Referring to Bilton Hall, Rugby, now for 
sale by Messrs. James Styles and Whitlock, 
in these columns on May 19th, we quoted a 
few lines from Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘ Lives of the 
Poets,” without endorsing or adopting the view 
of ‘‘ the great Lexicographer ”’ as to the reported 
unhappiness of Addison’s married life and the 
causes of the unhappiness. A correspondent 
thinks that in fairness to the memory of Addison 
and the Dowager Countess, whom he married, 
we ought to mention that Dr. Johnson’s opinion 
has been doubted by other competent critics, 


and that, as Pope put it on record, ‘* Addison’s 
literary and social standing and relationships 
were, at the time of his marriage, of the highest.”’ 
If his life at Bilton Hall was not wholly of the 
happiest, the cause cannot be found -in any 
misconceived ideas on the part of his wife, 
that she was socially his superior. 

Coles, Westmill, near Buntingford, with the 
park and farms, in all about 1,270 acres, is 
to come under the hammer of Messrs. J. 
Carter Jonas and Sons in July. Burmington, 
near Shipston-on-Stour, the home of the 
Sheldon family, has been sold by Messrs. 
Bosley and Harper to Mr. W. W. Seymour 
for £4,400. 


DEMAND FOR SMALL PROPERTIES. 


GMALL country residences near London, 

with from 2 acres to 7 acres, privately sold 
during the week by Messrs. Maple and Co., 
Limited, include Studley, Longfield Hill ; 
St. Mary’s Lodge, Kingsbury; The Kraal, 
Berkhamsted Common; Highmore, Wolding- 
ham; and Bracken Knoll, Oxshott; also 
the Crown lease of Clarence House, Regent’s 
Park; the lease of Millbrook, a Willett-built 
residence in Eton Avenue, Hampstead ; and 
an Ealing freehold of 3 acres, called Beau 
Sejour, Hanger Hill. Next week the firm will 
offer a Reigate residence known as Cocks Hut, 
formerly the site of a hunting-box of Charles II, 
and later belonging to George IV. They have 
also to sell, on the same occasion, The Oaks, 
a modern freehold house, high on the Chiltern 
Hills at Beaconsfield. 

The briskness of the Bournemouth pro- 
perty market continues, and sales for well 
over £200,000 are announced by Messrs. Fox 
and Sons as having taken place during the month 
of May. ‘The aggregate includes the sale of 
the Malmesbury freeholds ; also ten freehold 
shops at Westbourne, which realised £21,150. 
The principal sales of private residences include 
Chale House, on the West Cliff, which was 
sold by the same firm twelve months ago, 
for £7,400; Kilbride, Branksome Park ; 
Oak House, Branksome Park, one of the most 
imposing residences in that district ; Kensing- 
ton Lodge, Westcliff Road ; Upmeads, Dunbar 
Road ; The Lawn, Christchurch Road ; also 
country properties—St. Georges, Fording- 
bridge ; Yarrells Farm, Upton ; Shroten House, 
Blandford; and Stanbridge Rectory, Wim- 
borne. The sale of the Malmesbury freeholds 
was a conspicuous success. Altogether there 
were 1,697 lots, of which only 192 remain. 

In offering the site of Naish House, Wraxall, 
which was burned down, for sale, Messrs. C. J. 
Hole and Sons state that there is “‘ plenty of 
water.’ Some of the masonry and the observa- 
tory tower, overlooking the Bristol Channel 
and Welsh hills, are included in the price, 
which is £1,400, with 10 acres of well wooded 
grounds. Other houses in the neighbourhood 
of Bath and Bristol are for sale, at stated prices, 
by Messrs. James and Walrond, the Bath firm’s 
announcement appearing last week (page xli). 

Wernfawr Hall, Harlech, is for sale 
privately, by Messrs. Giddy and Giddy, who 
quote an “‘upset” price of £6,000 for Farm- 
wood, Sunningdale, for sale on June 27th. 

Isle of Wight properties in the market 
include Reeth Lodge, the late Mr. Reginald 
Cox’s house at Niton, the 13 acres of which 
slope in wooded and terraced gardens to the 
edge of the beach. Messrs. Collins and Collins, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Ryder, Bowyer 
and Lane, are to bring the property under the 
hammer in London on June 28th. 

No. 2, Stanhope Street, Hyde Park, has 
been bought by a client of Messrs. Collins and 
Collins, who have sold No. 33, South Audley 
Street, and Nos. 87 and 88, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square—gross income about £1,250 
a year, and leasehold for sixty-one years to 
run, at a ground rent of {102 per annum. 

Referring to a note in the Estate Market 
page of June 2nd, a correspondent wiites : 
“The recent sale of Heythrop to a religious 
order has a dozen or more parallels in Ireland 
lately, many a fine house now sheltering students 
or communities. There is Kylemore Castle, 
which Mr. Mitchell Henry lavished his money 
upon, a Benedictine nunnery; Athvallie 
House, home of the Blosse-Lynch family, a 
girls’ school; the Maynooth Mission holds 
Dalgan Castle, formerly belonging to Lord 
de Clifford; and Loughglynn is held by 
French nuns, and there are others.” 

ARBITER. 
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HE mere mention of “ labour- 

saving” is provocative 

in some quarters, because 

there are enthusiasts in two 

opposite camps. On the one 
hand we have the people who seem to 
think that with rounded corners, an 
independent boiler and a_ washing-up 
machine the everyday running of a 
house is made simple. On the other 
hand are people (architects among 
them) who, having had no practical 
experience of housework, dub _ labour- 
saving as moonshine, declaring that 
‘“design’’ and ‘“‘character’’ are the 
main things to get in a house, that it 
really does not matter very much 
whether the sink has one or two draining 
boards, whether the maid has to walk 
so many steps to the china cupboard, 
or whether the floors have a surface 
finish that shows every mark or not. 
Both views are, of course, extremes, 
the outcome of misplaced enthusiasm 
in the one case and of prejudice in the 
other. The plain truth is that the 
blessed word “‘ labour-saving,”’ properly 
interpreted, stands for a great deal of 
convenience and comfort in a_ house, 
but it is the good arrangement of the 
plan that is the foremost thing, not the incidentals of equipment, 
admirable as many of these are. 

This house at Dallington, on the outskirts of Northampton, 
is a commendable example of a small modern house schemed 
and equipped for easy running. Its arrangement is best studied 
from the plans. 

The exterior treatment of the house is direct, its qualities 
being derived from proportion, not from ornament, of which 
there is very little. Its fabric is of brick, colour-washed. 
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THE WHITE LODGE, 
DALLINGTON, NORTHAMPTON, 


DESIGNED BY 
MR. P. D. HEPWORTH. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

The site is a long narrow one. ‘To ensure privacy, screen 
walls have been carried across, and a subsidiary architectural 
effect has been gained by the use of square trellis. The walls 
screen a small formal garden on the south side of the house, 
and a kitchen garden and garage on the north. 

The front entry, flanked by a pair of shrubs growing in 
brick boxes, leads into a vestibule where there is a cupboard 
on the left large enough to take a perambulator, and a toilet 
room on the right. Weather sufferings can thus be put right 
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Copyright. FRONT ENTRANCE. 
before one enters the hall, which is roomy enough and well 
lighted. 

The dining-room, drawing-room and study are all entered 
from the hall, occupying rather more than half the ground floor 
area of the house, the right-hand portion being devoted to the 
service quarters. The two main sitting-rooms open into one 
another through a pair of glazed doors, and a feeling of spacious- 
ness is thus gained. 

The service quarters call for particular notice. The kitchen 
is a proper home workshop, arrangements for washing-up 
being brought into it instead of being set in a separate scullery ; 
and a maid’s sitting-room is provided. The combining 
of the kitchen and the scullery is essentially a modern idea, 
and there are many who do not yet fully approve it; but ina 
small house it is, in my opinion, the best possible arrangement, 
because it brings ready to hand all the various features of equip- 
ment and storage cupboards needed in the preparation and 
clearing away of meals; while the maid’s sitting-room is the 
right expression of a more enlightened view as to what should 
be provided for a servant’s leisure hours indoors. 

The kitchen is equipped with an anthracite range and with 
a gas cooker, the latter being used in the summer. There is a 
service hatch through the wall to the dining-room, and this is 
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placed in a position convenient to the sink, which is of the double 
type. A common objection to the service hatch is that not only 
does it allow smells to pass from the kitchen into the dining- 
room, but also it allows conversation in the latter to be over- 
heard. In this particular case both these objections are over- 
come, the first largely by the provision of a hood over the gas 
cooker, the latter by fitting the hatch with rubber buffers, 
which effectually cut off sound. 

The staircase is taken up between walls, has no winders, 
and is broad (4ft.) for a small house. On the first floor are five 
bedrooms, bathroom, w.c., linen cupboard and storage space. 
The bedrooms have lavatory basins, supplied with hot and cold 
water, being arranged in recesses, which are covered by curtains 
when the fittings are not being used. Hot water is supplied 
from a boiler installed in the back lobby, where the fuel store 
is handy. This boiler also heats radiators throughout the house. 

Electric points are provided in various places for vacuum 
cleaning, and in the bathroom one notices the modern expedient 
of a bath encased by sheets of glazed material to prevent the 
accumulation of dust and dirt. 

Altogether it is an admirable example of a small house 
designed in conformity with modern ideas. 

R. RANDAL PHILLIPS. 





DRAWING-ROOM, LOOKING THROUGH INTO THE DINING-ROOM. 
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